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THE MISTRESS OF HAWK’S CRAG. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WOMAN'S WORTH,” “TWENTY 
STRAWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ What's past is prologue; 
Mischief, thou art afoot!” 
Shakspere. 


PHILLIS was sitting in her parlour, pale and silent, 
trembling and starting at every sound. Sometimes | 


she would pass her hand across her brow, and look 
abstractedly about the room, then she would suddenly 
close her eyes, as if to shut out some sight of terror 
and distress. 

“Tush! thinking thus will drive me crazed!” 
she exclaimed, rising, and pacing the room with 
hasty footsteps. “I wish the man were ten thousand 


miles away from Lilydell,” she muttered. ‘ Idiot 


that Ihave been! Why, I uma mere straw between 
his fingers, and am, besides, entirely in his power. 
Where is my reason—my strength? I must con- 
quer this infatuation—I must extinguish it for 
ever, else I shall never become the mistress of 
Hawk's Crag. I will not see Mark again! The 
sight of him—nay, the mere sound of his voice 
breaks down all my strongest resolves; for struggle 
as I may at first, in the end I’m forced to yield— 
compelled to show him all my love.” 

Love! Phillis Hayton’s nature was too selfish, 
too ambitious, and altogether too worthless, to feel 
that passion in the true sense of its purity and 
holiness—in the full depth of its tenderness and 
devotion. 

This woman’s cravings, hopes, and passions, till 
now almost quiescent in her breast, were fast de- 
veloping themselves, and the rank buds were burst- 
ing into poisonous flowers. To and fro she paced 
the room, with the restless, untiring tread of a 
caged animal, all the while muttering to herself 


| sentences broken and incoherent, mystericus and 


wild. All at once her keen eye caught sight of a 
descending figure in the winding path from Hawk's 
Crag. 

Rushing to her bed-chamber, she bathed her face, 
smoothed her bright curls, arranged ber dress, aud, 
with her features composed and smiling, she re- 
turned to her parlour to await the coming of Her- 
bert Craven. 

At this instant Jacob Hayton halted into the 
apartment. Phillis started as though an appari- 
tion had burst into her presence. And well might 
she evince surprise at her father’s appearance, for 
it was enough to startle and confound all Lilydell. 
For the past twelve years the miser had worn ouly 
one suit of clothes, which from time to time had 
been so patched gnd mended, that scarcely a vestige 
of their original fashion or material remained to be 
recognised. Those rags he had now doffed, and 
from the secret hoards of some long-forgotten chest. 
he had selected a suit of obsolete garments, which 


\ 
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had been worn by his grandfather at the beginning 
of George the Second's reign. 

Now Jacob Hayton’s grandfather had been a man 
of large dimensions; therefore, the quaint vest- 
ments that had once been his, now donned by the 
miser, hung about his lank form in sack-like volu- 
minousness and grace. 

The breeches reached below his calves, the long 
waistcoat resembled an apron; and the coat, with 
its vast sleeves, cuffs, and tails, almost hid the old 
man from observation. 

“ Father!” exclaimed Phillis. 

“Well, lovey,” said Jacob Hayton, triumphantly 
displaying himself, “ well; what think’st thou of my 
dress, put on to do thee and Mr. Craven honour?” 

“ Honour ?” echoed she, wringing her hands, and 
growing crimson as the miser’s waisicoat itself. 
“ Honour, father? I shall be ruined outright, if Mr. 
Craven sees you in that fool's dress !” 

“Why—why, lovey? What's the matter with 
it?” 
“ Everything that can be the matter with a dress !” 
responded she, impatiently. “Its fashion is that-of 
a hundred years ago; while its prodigious dimen- 
sions are enough to smother you.” 

“ There’s room for me to grow, lovey !” chuckled 
he, “room for me to grow !” 

“Hasten, father, and put on your old clothes 
again. Mr. Craven will be here almost directly; 
—go, go, Timplore ;” and before he could offer any 
opposition to her wishes, she had thrust him out of 
the apartment 

Scarcely had she recovered herself, when the 
housekeeper, Rhoda, threw open the door — of 
Phillis’s parlour, and announced the master of 
Hawk's Crag. 

Not a ruffle disturbed the composure of Jacob 
Hayton’s daughter's face as she bade her visitor 
weleome, and made her excuses to him for her 
father’s momentary absence. 

Mr. Craven was more than evercharmed as he 
glanced around the room, and marked the unmis- 
tukable presence of woman in all its dainty arrange- 
ments. And Phillis, whom he had never seen till 
now without her hat and little cloak, looked lovelier 
than ever. 

“You play, Phillis?” he said, walking to the 
piano, and taking up a piece of music. “ You did 
not tell me that you were musical.” 

“My plaving is not worth talking about,” she 
quietly replied. 

“Tint here are some songs,” 
over the pages of a music-book, 
sure.” 

“A little,” she answered, in the same modest 
tone as Lefore. 

“Nay, not a little, if your voice can execute such 
dificult music as this I find here. I do not seea 
single ballad,” he added, searching the pages of 
music before him, 

“T do not care for ballads,” returned she, “my 
voice is flexible, but it possesses no pathos.” 

“No pathos!” exclaimed Mr. Craven, “you 
wrong yourself, I am sure. But I see, these self- 
cctractions are only used to whet my curiosity to 
hear you.” 

“No, indeed!” rejoined she, standing by his side, 
and running her fingers over the keys of the piano. 

He passed his arm around her waist, and, stoop- 
ing, kissed her perfumed hair. As he did 80 she 
siightly shivered, and shrunk from him. 

“My Phillis,” he said, softly, and drawing her to 
lis breast, “why do you tremble, darling ?” 

Ere she could reply, the woman Rhoda burst into 
the room. 

‘Listen, Miss Phillis,” she cried, excitedly, 
“your father is raising the whole house! Only 
listen to him!” 

“Thieves, thieves !—my clothes !—where are my 
clothes?” shouted the miser from a distant room. 
“Why, Joe! Khoda! Jack! anybody !” 

“What does he mean, Rhoda ?” asked Phillis, 

“What does he mean?” repeated the woman. 
“Why his old clothes are gone, Miss Phillis—taken 
away: and between ourselves, miss, by the way he 
is going on about them, I should say they must 
have been lined throughout with baak-notes, or 
stuffed with precious diamonds !” 

Jacob Hayton, half-dressed, deadly pale, and 
quivering, as if struck by palsy, at this moment 
tuttered into Phillis’s parlour. 

“My clothes! my money!” he shrieked, tearing 
his white hair, and foaming at the mouth. “ Glut- 
tous! robbers! I’m ruined, lovey—all’s gone, all's 
gone 

“ Hush, father, hush!” said Phillis, placing him in 
achair.and speaking soothingly. ‘‘ Never mind the 
cid elothes—they are uot worth a thought!” 


observed he, turning 
“ You sing, I’m 


“ It’s false!” he cried, vehemently. ‘“ They were 
worth more gold than thou wilt ever see, even 
though thou shouldst become the mistress of i 

Phillis’s hand prevented the finish of the sen- 
tence. 

Mr. Craven, meanwhile, had not moved from the 

iano. 
7 He had heard from Phillis much regarding her 
father's miserly habits, therefore he wag neither 
shocked nor surprised at the scene before him now, 
though ite meaning was altogether beyond his com- 
prehension. 

“TJ cannot understand you, father,” said Phillis, 
“ try to speak calmly.” 

“Calmly!” echoed he, flinging his arms into the 
air, “I never shall be calm again! I'm ruined! 
I’m ruined! Rhoda!” he shricked, suddenly start- 
ing up and seizing the woman by the arm, “call all 
the meninto the kitchen! I'll question them ; and 
if I find not my clothes, I’ll transport every servant I 
have !” 

And without in any way recognising the pre- 
sence of Mr. Craven, and still clinging to Rhoda, he 
staggered out of the apartment. 

The whole house wis now in utter confusion ; 
the servants were mustered in the kitchen ; but 
Jacob Hayton was raving like a maniac, and alto- 
gether too bewildered to question them. 

“Where's my daughter?” he cried. “ Let her 
come here!” 

Phillis, followed by Mr. Craven, entered the 


farm kitchen; and at the same moment, a door | 


from the yard opened, and admitted Mark Burken- 
shaw. 

Phillis started, with a suppressed cry, and would 
instantly have left the room, had not her father's 
clutch withheld her. 

Mark stood aloof from the rest of the farm-ser- 
vants, and for some seconds apparently saw no 
one: but all at once raising his head, his eyes fell 
upon Phillis and Mr. Craven; then, like a drunken 
man, he reeled to the door, and was about to tly, 
when Jacob Hayton’s voice arrested him. 

“Stop, Mark Burkenshaw !” cried the old man. 

Mark mechanically obeyed his master. 

“'l'ake your place with the rest of the men,” said 
the miser, indicating with a trembling finger where 
he wished Mark to stand. 

The young man paused, as if uncertain how to 
act. 

Bewildered he stared, first at Phillis, then at Mr. 
Craven. 

Twice he was on the point of speaking, but, by a 
strong effort, he checked his tongue each time. 

He had been summoned from the field, without 
knowing for what purpose he was required. The 
sight of Phiilis, together with her father’s distraught 
looks and manners, filled him with a vague dread, a 
terrible fear, of what he scarcely dared to think 
about. 

One by one the servants were interrogated re- 
specting the miser’s missing garments; and each 
man gave his answer withasmile; amused at the 
demonstrated concern showed by his master about a 
mere bundle of dirty rags. 

The woman Rhoda, meanwhile, stood like a 
spectre, white and motionless, listening intently; 
and watching those around her with an all-absorb- 
ing, painful interest. 

“ Surely,” thought she, “the clothes were lined 
with bank-notes, or he never would make such a 
to-do as this about the rags!” and she glanced 
nervously at the miser. “Some imp was in 
the meddling fingers that touched them! but there 
was no thieving in the matter anyhow, and that's 
some comfort tome.” 

“ Now, now, Joe, it’s thy turn to be questioned,” 
grinned Jacob Hayton, “ and it’s thy turn to lie, as 
the others have done; for I believe every one of 
you to be in a plot to ruin me. But I know you 
all to be gluttons and robbers; and if I fail to wrin 
the truth out of you, I'll give you in charge, an 
send you all to prison. I'll transport you all—all 
—all! 

Rhoda wrung her hands and closed her eyes ; and 
Joe thrust his hands into his pockets, and looked ill 
at easee 

“T know thee to bea thief, Joe!” resumed the 
miser, speaking bitterly, and fixing his ferret eyes 
upon his servant. “Thou rememberest the bread 
and cheese that I found in thy hat the other day, 
thou glutton, thou pantry-robber; thou didst creep 
into my chamber and steel away my clothes !” 

“ 7 master,” replied the man, bluntly, ‘‘why I 
wouldn't hav’ touched ’em had they been under my 
very nose: besides, when a man ha’ gotten a sick 
sow an’ her litter upon his mind, as I has, he ha’ 


summut more to thiuk about than playin’ jokes. 


Accuse somebody else, master, will ’ee, please ; an 
let me go to the sow. I's been up all night with 
her, an’ I must hurry back to her, if you do not 
wish her to go after your old clothes.” 

“Up all night!" repeated the miser, “did you 
hear any noises during that time, or did you seeany 
strangers lurking about the house!” 

“ Well, sir,” rejoined Joe, “ I didn’t hear no noises ; 
nor! didn’t see no stranger about, but at four o'clock 
ir mornin’, I see’d Mark Burkenshaw a comin’ out 
tT 

“ The house-door!” shouted the old maf, starting 
up, “impossible! I locked it safe and fast before I 
went to bed. Rhoda, you fetched the house-door 
key from me this morning?” he added, turning to 
the woman. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied she, “and, at that time, you 
were already dressed and in your new suit.” 

“ Did yuu see my old one ?” 

“ N—o—no, sir,” faltered Rhoda. . 

“ You see, Joe, you have told another falsehood,” 
spluttered the miser, rising, and seizing the young 
man by the collar. 

“ Nothin’ o’ the sort, master!” retorted he, “let 
go my collar, or I’s maybe do 'ee a mischief!” 

“You are endeavouring to hide your own guilt 
with lics, [know you—I know you.” 

“ Well, master, I’s no objection to all the world a 
knowin’ of me, for I’s nothin’ to blush about: but 
nayther you nor any other man shall call Joe Peters 
aliar. knock down if ’ee wasn't a old man, I 
would. I say again, I seed Mark Burkenshaw, at four 
o'clock this blessed morn, get out o’ one o’ the 
windows o’ this here house.” 

Mark uttered a loud exclamation, and staggered 
into a chair; while Vhillis fastened her eyes upon 
Joe in a wild, glassy, stupefied stare. 

“What window !” squealed Jacob Hayton. 

“T dunno, sir; leastways, I couldn’t say for 
sartin,” stammered Joe, exchanging a hasty look with 
Mark; which look was not Jost upon Phillis. “1 
never knows nothin’ for sartin ;” he continued, ‘ an’ 
these here winders is all on ‘em much on a muchness, 
an’, like the black suw, since her last litter, full 
0" panes.” 

“ No prevarication,” returned the miser. ‘I in- 
sist upon your telling me from what window you 
saw Mark burkenshaw emerge ?” 

* Eim—what, sir?” said Joe, scratching his head, 
“Oh, Laint a goin’ to commit myself by sayin’ that 
I seed him do aught o’ th’ sort.” 

“What window 7 

“ Now, master,” interrupted Joe, “let me go to 
the sow, an’ don’t ’ee ax me any more questions.” 

“T'll make you swear to the window " 

“Make me swear, master! ecod, you have no oc- 
casion to trouble yourself to do anythin’ o’ the kind. 
No man tendin’ on yonder sick sow an’ her litter, 
could keep from swearin' all the day long.” 

“J'll give you in charge!” roared the miser, los- 
ing all his patience and self-control. 

“ Very well, master,” returned Joa in a compla- 
cent tone, “if you does I's get the pigs off my mind, 
an’ that'll be a real blessin’ to me.” 

“ Don't stir!” said Jacob Hayton, authoritatively. 

“Mind, master; I's warned you, the black sow 
will die if s!.c dunuot get a warm u.ash directly,” 
returned Joe. 

“ Mark LDurkenshaw,” said the miser, “ what were 
you dving on my premises at four o'clock this 
morning ?” 

“T swear, sir, I am no thief,” returned Mark, 
evasively. 

No evasion !” quivered the miser. were 
seen getting out of one of my house windows: 
what do you say to that?” 

Phillis grasped the back of her father’s chair, and 
looked into Mark’s face with an eager, fearful ex- 
pression on her blanched lips. The young man gave 
her one assuring glance in return, but in that glance 
were mingled contempt and reproaches. 

“ Dixon,” said Jacob Hayton, addressing one of 
the men servants, “fetch a constable. I'll give 
Mark Burkenshaw in charge.” ; 

At this Rhoda started forward, as if about to 
speak ; but suddenly checking herself, she, with 
gaping mouth, watched the man depart-on his errand. 

“ Master,” said Mark, appealingly, ‘ you have 
known me all my life, and I have served you for 
many a year. Did you ever miss a straw that you 
had’placed in my keeping? Have ever had any 
reason to suspect my honesty I swear most 
solemnly I have not robbed you! For my mother's 
sake, I implore you to trust my word. Don't give 
me in custody; if you do, you'll ruin my good name, 
and break my mother's heart.” 

“ Don’t talk to me of ruin, or of broken hearts !” 
cried Jacob Hayton, striking the table before hin, 
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and starting up. ‘‘My clothes—my clothes!” he 
added, frantically ; ‘‘give them to me—give them 
to me!” 

‘Master, master !” cried Rhoda, betraying great 
terror, “was there any money in the pockets of 
them ?” 

“No,” returned he, abruptly. “Where should 1 
get money, think you ?” 

“Thank heaven—thank heaven !” exclaimed she, 
in a comforted tone. 

“ Hold your tongue, woman !” shricked he, work- 
ing himself into a frenzy ; ‘you'll drive me stark 
mad! In my clothes were stitched three pocket- 
books, containing bank-notes and bills to the amount 
of—of—thousands of pounds! There—there—you 
know now! I'm a ruined old man, and shall diein 
the poor-house !” 

As this, Rhoda uttered a deep groan, and dropped 
upon the floor. 

General consternation and confusion now ensued. 
The woman was in violent fits (the reason whereof 
none could hazard the slightest surmise), and the 
miser was crying like a child; and Phillis, with a 
face almost livid, stood apart, half-clinging to Mr. 
Craven ; while Mark, with folded arms, and an ex- 
pression of great suffering written in his evcry fea- 
ture, leant against the wall, resignedly awaiting 
the coming of the constable. 

Two persons in that room knew Mark's inno- 
cence ; but the fact of his having been secn getting 
out of one of the farm-house windows at four o'clock 
in the morning, was, in the minds of all the others 
present, a conclusive proof of, his guilt. 

Mr. Craven and Phillis followed Rhoda, who was 
carried to her chamber ; while the constable, who 
had just arrived, placed his handcuffs on the sus- 
pected thief, Mark Burkenshaw, whom he at ounce 
conveyed to the prison of Lilydell. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Oh, most delicate fiend! 
Who can read a woman?” 
Shatspere. 


Many days had elapsed since the closing events of 
the above chapter. 

Jacob Hayton had gone to Derby to arrange some 
business connected with the late supposed robbery, 
and Mark Burkenshaw had been removed to the next 
assize town, where Le was committed to take his 
trial for burglary. 

Mr. Craven's suit with Phillis had progressed so 
far that the wedding-day was fixed upon, and the 
farm-house was filled with preparation, bustle, and 
excitement. 

‘I'he woman, Rhoda, the head of the household— 
the manager—the all-important person in the miser’s 
dwelling, without whose watchful eye and careful 
hand many matters would frequently have gone 
wrong—sinee the supposed robbery, had become 
almost crazed. 

Jucessantly she wandered over the house, as if 
in search of something lost, all the while wringing 
her hands, and moaning most piteously. Some- 
times she would stand by the kitchen fire gazing into 
it with an all-absorbing, anxious interest, carefully 
examining the ashes as they fell from the grate ; 
then, with a cry of disappointment at finding no 
clue to what she sought, she would again resume 
her wanderings about the house. 

The miser, meanwhile, exasperated, and almost 
driven mad by the loss he had sustained, vented all 
his rage and venom on Mark Burkenshaw, upon 
whose ruin and total downfall he was now fully 
resolved. 

The man, Joe, who was the sole and condem- 
natoury witness against the prisoner, gave his testi- 
mony as to his seeing Mark emerge from the 
farm-house window, so clearly and conclusively 
that not a single chance remained in favour of the 
prisoner. Mark, though he pleaded not guilty of 
the charge preferred, did not deny the imputed 
egress from the window (the only circumstance that 
militated against him), therefore the widow's son, 
and sole remaining prop, was accordingly sentenced 
to seven years transportation ! 

The above sad tidings reached Lilydell, and the 
farm, in the midst of Phillis’s wedding prepara- 
tions. Mr. Craven had just quitted his intended’s 


parlour, when Rhoda burst in upon ber. 

“Miss Phillis,” she commenced, “ give me a glass 
of water, dear, or I shall swoon !" Phillis handed | 
her one. “Thank you! I could swallow a whole | 
bucketful. Nothing seems to quench the fire here '” 
aud she laid her hand upon her breast. ‘“ Have you | 
heard about poor Mark ?” 

“No,” replied Phillis, averting ber head. 


“ He's sentenced to transportation !” cried Rhoda, 
convulsively clasping and unclusping her trembling 
hands, and speaking in spasmodic gasps. “ He’s to 
be sent across the sea with thieves and murderers— 
yes, he’ll be torn from his mother’s side, and banished 
his country as though he were a guilty man, while 
I, who could save him, who could prove him inno- 
cent, am here. Oh, what am I to do, miserable 
wretch that I am !” 

“TI do not understand you, Rho‘a,” said Phillis, 
. once closing the door, and turning the key in the 

ock. 

“No, no!—nobody has understood me of late,” 
returned the woman, mysteriously. 

“Explain yourse'f, Rhoda !” 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear! What a load is here!” 
cried she, pressing both her hands upon ber brow. 
“ Fire is in my head and in my heart! I've felt 
so ever since that terrible mornipg when the mas- 
ter’s clothes disappeared. Curse the rags! who 
would have thought that there was money in them? 
7 didn’t dream cf such athing. No, no—or—or—— 
More water, Miss Phillis, for the love of heaven! 
I’m living in a scorching fire, and my throat is 
parched and swollen! Water, water!” 

Andin a state of exhaustion, she sank into a chair. 
Phillis gave heranother glass of water, which she 
swallowed at a draught. 

“ Thousands of pounds !” muttered she. “ Thou- 
sands of sovereigns all gone+gone for ever! No 
wonder the master raved and tore his hair. J've 
done so, too! Oh, that I could bring those clothes 
back again! But Mark mustn’t be transported— 
an innocent man mustn't suffer for my fault! I'll 
tell you all ; I'll confess ; and then my mind will 
be cased of this heavy, burning load!” 

“ Rhoda, what do you mean? You utter nothing 
but riddles.” 

“Shut the door. 

“Tt ts locked.” 

“You have known me for twenty years, my 
child,” resumed Rhoda, endeavouring to speak 
cally. “ Your mother, when she was dying, put 
you, an infant, into my arms, begging me to take 
care of you, and love you. I promised to do so, 
and | have kept my promise most sacredly, for there 
is no creature on earth that I love better than 
Phillis Hayton.” 

Vhillis stooped, and pressed her lips upon the 
woinan’s brow. 

There was more form than fecling in the act, but 
Rhoda knew not Phillis Hayton. No one knew 
her. 

“You well know,” resumed Rhoda, “that I 
wouldn't willingly injure you or your father—or, 
indeed, anybody else. No living soul can say that 
Khoda Pevensey ever wronged her neighbour, cither 
in word or deed; no one has ever cast a slur upon 
ler name.” 

‘““And I am sure no one ever will,” returned 
Phillis. 

“Be sure of nothing, my child,” cried Rhoda, 
with vehemence. “ Lelieve in neither man nor 
woman. Listen! I, Rhoda Pevensey, whom you 
and your father have trusted for so many years, 
should now be in prison—in that prison where poor 
Mark Burkenshaw is.” 

Rhoda !” 

“And ’tis J who should be transported, for I alone 
am guilty.” 

‘You ?” 

“ Yes, I.” replied Rhoda, with @ gasp. “J took 
the master’s old clothes, seeing that he had just put 
on new ones, and, knowing they were worthless, 
filthy rags, disgraceful to wear, I thrust them into 
the kitchen fire, and burnt them—burnt them to 
ashes. I did not know of the money cuncealed in 
those old garments—indeed, indeed I did not ; and 
T never dreamed of the terrible trouble that would be 
brought about by their destruction, or I would have 
cut my meddlesome fingers off rather than they 
should have done wrong or mischief to any one.” 

A strange expression flitted across Phillis’s face. 
A moment more and it had vanished, and her fea- 
tures were once more composed. 

“TI feel better now,” said Rhoda. ‘I’ve made a 
clean breast of it. Ive taken one step towards 
duty-—my next must be to save poor Mark.” 

* Rhoda,” exclaimed Phillis, in a low tone; “am 
I alone acquainted with this story ?” 

“] hadn't the courage to tell it to any one else,” 
returned she. 

“ That is well. 
else,” said Phillis. 
You must be silent as the grave.” 

“ Be silent, when my confession will save an in- 
nocent man from disgrace ?” 

“Yes, even though your confession might save 


Lock it, Miss Phillis.” 


You must never tell it to any one 


“Oh, never, never, Rhoda! 
'Shecou'd not realize her painful position, or believe 


him from something worse,” rejoined Phillis, in a 
determined tone. 

“Tam bewildered, child.” 

“Do you wish to see me Mr. Craven's wife ?” 

“It is my proudest wish.” 

“Do you love me, Rhoda?” asked she, flinging 
her arms around the woman's neck. 

“Better than any other living creature in the 
i rejoined she, folding the wily girl to her 

eart. 

. Then, for my sake, let this story be buried for 
ever.’ 

“What! and suffer poor Mark to be transported 
for my fault?” exclaimed Rhoda, recoiling with hor- 
ror. “I could never again sleep in peace, were I 
to commit such a heartless, wicked deed.” 

“ Rhoda, Rhoda! my happiness is in your keeping. 
One word from you about this matter, and I am 
ruined for ever! Listen,” she added, after a pause, 
“if Mark Burkenshaw returns to Lilydell, I must 
for ever abandon all thoughts of becoming the mis- 
tress of Hawk’s Crag.” 

“ Heavens, child! what has Mark Burkenshaw to 
do with thee ?” 

“Let him go far away from me, good Rhoda !” 
cried Phillis, in a half frantic voice, “far away, far 
away, that I may never see him again! It will be 
better for him inthe end. I'll keep his mother; 
when Iam Mrs. Craven, I shall be able to do any- 
thing I please. Do you hear me, Rhoda ?—Don't 
look into my eyes in that fashion, you terrify me.” 

“You terrify me!” the woman responded, sadly. 
“Ts it that you love Mark Burkenshaw s0 well, that 
you dread his presence? Ah, I always thought 
you cared for him; but, if you do so, pause, my 
child, before you wed this Mr. Craven.” 

“Tush, Khoda! I will never cast aside wealth 
and position for mere love.” 

“Tf you can so easily overcome the passion, 
why should you fear to encounter its object ?” 

“Rhoda, Rhoda, why do you thus probe my 
heart?” cried Phillis, evincing considerable emotion, 
yet with a certain abandon in her tone and manner, 
which told that the feeling she was betraying, no 
more stirred her heart than would an air-bubble 
the ocean’s depths. Ah, Phillis was all surface ! 

“ Why, why,” resumed she, almost wildly, “ why 
do you force me to tell you that which I ought to 
hide from all the world? From whose window 
was Mark Durkenshaw seen to issue ?” she asked, in 
@ boarse whisper. 

“ Not yours, my child!” returned the woman. 

“ Yes, mine, Rhoda; and if Mark comes back to 
Lilydell, there'll be mischief; he will never suffer 
me to marry, for he has the right to prevent my 
| doing so—a right which the lawhas givenhim. My 
| father says, that all his fortune was in those clothes 
| which you destroyed; his wealth being gone, what 

remains for me ?—Worse than you can surmise, or 
I can tell.” 
Rhoda seemed petrified, and ready to relapse into 
| the frenzied state out of which ber late confession 
had partly roused her. 
* What am I to understand ?” she said, at length, 
; Speaking in a hollow voice. “Ob, my child, what 
' terrible meaning is there in your words 2” 

“trouise me that you will be silent if I tell 
you!” cried Phillis. “ Promise that you will help 
me with all your might, that you will help me out of 
the labyriuth into which Iam plunged. You can, 
you must do all I ask of you; for, without your aid, 
I am lost. Bend your head, for I dare not trust 
even the air with my tale.” 

Phillis clasped ier arms around the woman's neck, 
and, stooping, whispered in her gar. 

“Tam Mark Burkenshaw's wif, but the secret of 
our marriage is entirely ours; and now I do repent 
my rashness, and would dissolve the hateful boncs 
of wedlock; nay, I am determined to dissolve 
them !” 

With a cry of dismay and agony, Rhoda started 
from the girl's embrace, and for a few moments, the 
women remained silent. 

Phillis’s countenance wore a strange, still look, of 
fixed resolve; a look more fearful to witness in a 
woman's face, than either scorn or anger; for such 
are the results of rash impulse or hot temper, while 
the former arises from subtler feelings; often from 
a depraved heart. 

Rhoda seemed stunned, and her features were 
rigid and colourless as marble. Her mind, through 
late events, had already been much shaken; but 
this second blow was heavier far than the first—it 


was like a falling mountain crushing her to death, 


was awake. 
Phillis wedded—and to Mark Burkenshaw! 
Wedded to him secretly, tuo; and now, wishing to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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ignore that marriage, and to sinfully contract 
another! Oh, shame! oh, wickedness! 

What was Rhoda to do? She could not lend her- 
self to assist Phillis in the cruel deception she was 
meditating ; while on the other hand, she had not 
the courage to oppose her plans. 

Silence in this case, though contrary to the dic- 
tates of her just and honourable nature, Rhoda felt 
to be her only mode of conduct now. She blamed 
her own blind folly, in the first instance, for per- 
mitting her master to suppose that his clothes had 
been stolen: then again, had she not been doubly 
culpable in suffering her fellow-servants to be ac- 
cused wrongfully ? But her bitterest self-reproaches 
could not undo the lamentable consequences which 
had arisen entirely out of her own sheer cowardice 
and weak fears. Rhoda’s mind, though humble and 
simple, was too well regulated to easily adapt itself 
to circumstances. ‘To deceive—to henceforth play 
a false, wicked part,—must now, of necessity, be 
her inevitable and painful task, through the rest of 
her life. ‘There was no escape forher. The happi- 
ness of her master’s child, who was dear to Rhoda 
as her own existence, would be entirely sacrificed 
if the truth were now revealed. 

To everything that Phillis proposed Rhoda ac- 
quiesced ; not willingly, ’tis true, but resignedly ; 
as one performing a necessary duty at the sacrifice 
of her own honour and feeling. 

But Phillis faltered at nothing now; she stopped 
at no means, however base, whereby she might 
attain her own contemplated advancement. 

The pinnacle on which her ambitious hopes were 
fixed—though difficult and dangerous to reach— 
must be gained; no matter at what price or risk. 

Under an angel-like exterior Phillis’s wicked heart 
was cloaked and hidden. Mr. Craven saw in her 
no faults; in his eyes she was the perfection of 
feminine softness, sensibility, aud love; aud daily he 
congratulated himself on the blessed chance that had 
flung so great a treasure in his path. Confiding, 
unselfish, and affectionate ; his breast was the home 
of happy thoughts and tender feelings. Impatient to 
cal! Phillis his own, he implored an immediate 
union ; to which proposal she objected ; though all 
the while her arts were exerted to their utmost to 
hasten the longed for marriage. And ere the sixth 
week had elapsed since her lastinterview with Mark 
Burkenshaw, Phillis Hayton was to become the wife 
of Herbert Craven. 

And what had Mark given up for this false, 
dissembling woman? what had he endured in order 
to shield her from her father’s anger, and to keep 
sacred the vows he had made to her, that he never 
would divulge their marriage without her full con- 
sent ? Unable to clear himself, save at the risk of 
exposing that marriage, he had permitted himself to 


be accused of theft, to be tried and condemned; and, 
at the last moment, expecting that Phillis herself 
would in some way aid him; that she would not let | 
him suffer while she could clear him; he was hurried | 
to the next seaport, and carried on board a convict- 
ship bound for Van Dieman’s land. Well was it that 
Mark was now far away at sea, or else this woman's 
infamous perfidy would perchauce have crazed his 
brain. 

After all Jacob Hayton did not lose much by the 
destruction of his clothes; for the numbers of the 
notes, therein contained, he had long learned by 
heart, and the other missing papers, notwithstanding 
that he had raved for them as precious treasures, 
had been of very little worth or consequence. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 


Lives like a drunken sailor on a ust.” 
Shakspere. 


Tue bells of Lilydell church are ringing forth a 
merry peel; and village maidens are strewiug the 
young bride’s path with flowers. 

Yes, Phillis is now Mrs. Craven, and her silken 
robes have a voice of pride as she sweeps through 
the church-porch, and along the meadow-path which 
leads to her father’s home. 

Her face is not 6o placid as usual; for, at times, 
there is an anxious, restless look in her eyes, which 
betrays that all is not at peace within. 

Jacob Hayton, in a new suit of sober-coloured 
garments, walks with cringing gait behind his 


But Phillis, of late, had grown imperious, and 
Rhoda’s mind, drooping under its secret trouble, 
made no struggle or murmur against her mistress’s 
wishes or commands. Hence her appearance at 
the wedding. 

Now, notwithstanding that Phillis had confided 
her secret to Rhoda, and had used her as an active 
instrument to carry out her own vile plans; so 
artfully had she worked upon the woman’s fears 
respecting Mark Burkenshaw’s wrongful banish- 
ment, that the poor creature lived in constant 
dread of being betrayed to her master, and given up 
to justice and to the laws of her offended country. 

Old Mrs. Burkenshaw had refused Phillis’s 
proffered assistance; had quitted Lilydell; and 
had gone, none knew whither; and, indeed, few 
cared ; for the widow had lost all her friends; her 
son's late disgrace bad driven them from her. 

There were two fiddles and a fife, playing on the 
green, and the whole village was astir. A score, 
or more, of lads and lasses, were dancing merrily 
on the velvet sward, and the staid matrons—the 
veriest gossips in creation,—were talking about the 
beauty of the new made bride, and the wealth of 
her husband; while here and there, young couples 
might be seen, who, as they were courting, were 
thinking and talking of nobody but themselves. 

With pride and affection, Mr. Craven handed his 
beautiful bride into the travelling carriage, which 
awaited to convey them to Nettleburn, the first 
stage of their journey to the Great Metropolis. 

Inthe rumble of the carriage were seated Rhoda, 
and Mr. Craven’s valet. 

Jacob Hayton was losing his right hand in part- 
ing with Rhoda. 

“ But what of that,” thought the miser, “ Phillis 
loves her so dearly, that it would be cruel in me to 
wish her to remain here. Besides, Rhoda has always 
had high wages; and somebody may be got who 
will fill ber place fur much less—very much less. 
Therefore, after all, the farm will get on just as well 
without, as with a Rhoda, and maybe much better; 
for, of late she has been ailing and cranky, and al- 
together different from her former self. 

‘Three days spent at Nettleburn were enough to 
weary Thillis, who was eager to behold the far- 
famed wonders of London. Their journey to town 
appeared to her irksome, avd never ending. 
The lovely country through which they passed 
presented no charms to her, for her miud had no 
admiration to bestow on the aspects of uature. 

Mr. Craven marked her apathy, aud pondered 
over its cause. He had thought that to one so 
young, and so perfectly untravelled as Phillis, 
every scene would have presented some interesting 
feature. 

“Tler mind must be aroused,” he exclaimed, 
mentally. “She must be taught to enjoy thought, 


|}and a new path of life will then open to her—a 


path leading to lasting pleasure.” 

Ah, little did he kuow the syren whose fascina- 
tions had so enchanted him! Mr. Craven wasa 
man who required, in woman, much more than 
mere outward show. He was no longer young, 
and he had learned to feel that woman was man’s 
dearest companion; his best friend, and the 
sweetest solacer of his existence. He had married 
Phillis in the fond hope that she would be to him 
all he expected and desired—all he yearned to 
possess. But Phillis had snared her bird; and, 
now that he was securely caged, she cared no more 
to please him. Alas, she had no jot of love to give 
in return for his unbounded affection. By degrees, 
much of her true disposition unfolded itself. Her 
imperiousand impetuous temper, hitherto repressed, 
crept out at intervals. er pride and her ambition 
—her love of pomp and grandeur, all these failings, 
by degrees, made themselves known. 

Mr. Craven was one of those of whom there was 
little to learn, save amiability and goodness; and 
his own generous qualities, in some measure, 
served to blind him to the feelings of others. He 
had kept himself so many years apart from the 
world, that he had become still more credulous and 
trusting; nevertheless, it must not be supposed 
that he was either weak or foolish. Shrewd, calcu- 
lating, wily Phillis—despite his excessive and sub- 
missive fondness for her—knew otherwise. 

Before they reached the capital, Mr. Craven 
regretted the projects be had formed, and the 


daughter and her husband, while Khoda Pevensey , promises he had made of introducing his wife into 
and the farm-servants follow in the rear of the | the world of fashion. 


wedding procession. 


This day of falsehood and sin was one of sad fondly demonstrated during 


trial to poor Rhoda, who had prayed to be left at 
home in order to be spared from witnessing that 
marriage ceremony which, in the present case, was 
only one of mockery and perjury. 


| 
| 


Instead of the tenderness of love, usually so 
the first weeks of 
wedded life—if never afterwards—Phillis showed 
coldness and almost aversion towards her husband. 
Of little would she talk but London and_ its 
host of intoxicating pleasures, and uigi.t aud day 


of little else did she think or dream. The theme 
was ever on her lips, and Mr. Craven’s ears were 
weary of it. 

At length town was reached, and the carriage, 
after intricate and countless windings. rolled into a 
court-yard, and stopped before a large mansion in 
May-Fair. 

The expectations Phillis had nursed, with respect 
to the home that awaited her, were at once dis- 
appointed, for everything in and about the dwelling 
was sober-coloured, old-fashioned, and clumsy ; and, 
instead of a fairy palace, such as her fancy had 
pictured the place to be, she found a vast, dark, 
dreary abode, which appeared to her as only a fit 
habitation for pensioners or religionists. 

With the idea of riches, Phillis had ever asso- 
ciated display and magnificence. She could not 
understand wealth without ostentatious show. 

As “shadows fly over the grass,” so various were 
the different expressions of Phillis’s face as she 
surveyed the apartments of her new home. 

Never did a bride’s brow wear so dark a frown; 
never did a bride's lip curl so scornfully ; and surely 
never did a bride enter her husband's domicile with 
a heart so unloving and false as that of Phillis 
Craven. 

Herbert observed his wife’s changing colour, and 
also the marked dissatisfaction she evinced towards 
everything around. 

“That was my dear mother’s chair,” he said, 
pointing to a huge, obsolete-looking piece of fur- 
hiture. 

“Humph!” returned Phillis, contemptuously ; 
“it looks as if it had belonged to your great grand- 
mother.” 

“ And so, I daresay, it did,” replied the husband, 
calinly, * for this house has been in our family more 
than a century and a half.” 

“T wish you would put it out of your family,” 
she returned; “I'm sure it’s high time to do so. 
Why not sell it ?” 

“TI cannot,” he replied, putting his arm round 
her waist, and sinking his voice; “it is entailed 
property; and will belong to our son, should 
heaven think fit to send us one.” 

Phillis shuddered, and suddenly compressed her 
lips, as if from sharp pain. 

“You are not well,” he eaid, kindly; “ why, 
your hand is cold and trembling. I'll ring for 
Rhoda.” 

“No, no,” she returned; “I shall be betterin a 
moment. It was only one of those shudders to 
which everybody, I believe, is subject, and which 
only occur to us (according to old women’s sayings) 
whenever anybody is passing over our graves.” 

‘* All superstitious nonsense !” laughed he. 

“Of course. I am not at all superstitious.” 

“You are not at all well,” he rejoined, taking up 
her tone and manner. “I have for some time seen 
a decided change in your face. I shall send for 
Roby to morrow.” 

“Who is Roby ?” 

medical adviser.” 

“T—I don't want a doctor!” stammered she. 
“T hate doctors! What should make you fancy I 
look unwell? You have never heard me complain 
of pain or sickness; then how should I be ill ?” 

‘* Why, you are now looking worse than before ;” 
he said, anxiously regarding her. ‘Your lips and 
cheeks are white as ashes, and your hands are icy 
cold.” 

She snatched them away from his grasp, and for 
some moments averted her head. 

Phillis !” 

‘How you tease me!” she exclaimed, petulantly. 
“'Tis this horrible house that’s making me look so 
pale and feel so chilly. A doctor's doses wouldu’t 
cure vexation; and that is all that ails me.” 

“T’m sorry you do not like the house,” he re- 
joined, in a hurt tone. “I was born in it, and my 
parents lived and died under its roof. How the 
past comes back to my memory,” he continued; 
“ with what vivid distinctness I recall my mother’s 
voice; and I fancy I see her gliding about with her 
gentle smile and noiseless footsteps.” 

“The bricks and mortar are well enough, I dare 
say,” said Phillis; “but the furniture and uphol- 
stery are odious! Looking at the dingy things 
gives me the vapours.” 

‘Well, I admit, they might be brighter and 
newer,” agreed he, playfully. 

“ Then make them so.” 

“T will, if Phillis will promise that henceforth 
there shall be no more shudders.” 

She laughed lightly, but uneasily ; and he led the 
way to explore a suite of apartments she bad not 
yet seen. 


(To be continued.) 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 

ENTRANCE TO THE GULF OF SPEZZIA. 
ABottT forty-five miles south-east of Genoa is the Port 
of Spezzia, now growing of greater importance, we may 
almost say daily. Napoleon, aware of the advantage 
of its excellent position, at first contemplated making 
it a naval station and arsenal, and, in fact, form the 
whole gulf into an harbour that should be equal to the 
most important in Europe. A fort at the foot of the 
mountains still retains the name of Napoleon fort. 

It is only, however, of very recent date much was 
done in improving the port. This was when the 
Piedmontese Government, in 1857, converted it into a 
rendezvous and arsenal for their shipping, the harbour 
of Genoa not affording sufficient accommodation for 
their increasing fleet. It was then also made the 
quarantine station for passengers and ships arriving at 
Genoa. 

The gulf is of a long oval figure, running about 
seven miles inland, with an entrance two miles wide. 
The water varies in depth from thirty to seventy feet, 
so that ships of any size can lay along the quays. It 
is exposed only to the south south-west winds, and 
encloses four bays. The scenery on either side of the 
gulf is exceedingly picturesque , as many as eight or 
ten villages flank the roadstead, at the end of which 
stands the town of Spezzia, which is finely situated, 
well built, and has a population of above 10,00v in- 
habitants. About two miles from the townis a spring 
of fresh water which gushes forth with such violence, 
and so copiously, that the strongest wind fails to in- 
terrupt its course. This isa great advantage in a port, 
as there is no difficulty in obtaining abundance of the 
purest water. 

On the left-hand side of our picture is the island of 
Palmaria, and opposite to that is Porto Venese. Stand- 
ing out in the water is a ruined fort. The fishing 
off the entrance to the gulf, afford ample employment 
and profit to the fishermen of the various villages. 


Fev_t.—There is a curious tradition respecting this 
material, which, though very odd, is not in reality more 
80 than the origin of numerous other articles of ordinary 
use. It is, that while Clement IV, Bishop of Rome, 
was flying from his persecutors, his feet became blistered, 
in consequence of which he was induced to put wool 
between the soles of his feet and the sandals which 
he wore. ‘he consequence was, that by the perspira- 
tion and the motion of his feet, the wool became 
completely * felted.” And hence, it is said, the origid 
of felt-making. 


ENTRANCE TO THE GULF OF SPEZZIA 


* WHAT WOMEN GOSSIP ABOUT. 
GosstP is much more respectable than it used to be— 
it is beginning to find a place of its own in literature 
as well as society. This is a change which is quite 
significant. Until recently ‘* Gossip,” so-called, held a 
very different place in the estimation of all would-be 
wise people. It was popularly supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to the province of women—especially old 
women. The case is now very different. Men do not 
disdain to gossip at the rate of so much per page or 
column, so that literary gossip, art gossip, and musical 
gossip are the prominent features of the many maga- 
zines and journals. 

There is a choice field of gossip, however, which has 


not and cannot be invaded by men, and that is the 
gossip which takes place between two bright-thinking 
women when they meet. Men imagine they have 
heard it a thousand times from their wives, but they 
never did. Such conversations which open the interior 
of certain little closets where wives store their domes- 
tic experiences are never repeated verbatim; a glimpse 
may be obtained of the shelves, but when the husband 
would peep further in and see what the recesses con- 
tain, click goes the lock, and a playful curtain is let 
down, wnich conceals the fact that such a nook exists. 

Such gossip is not necessarily injurious; it is some- 
times very precious, as well as pleasant, and frequently 
beneficial. It undoubtedly helps to destroy illusions, 
but it also strengthens, encourages, and aids in the 
performance of duty. 

It is a great relief to young wives who thought they 
had got hold of some exceptional monster, to discover 
that other women have travelled over the same road, 
watered it with their tears, for the same cause, and 
finally determined to courageously accept life as it is, 
with all its difficulties and discouragements, and just 
do their best to make it as pleasant as possible for 
themselves and those around them. 

It is also gratifying to find out, in an indirect way, 
that if your husband is disagreeable in one way, some- 
body eJse’s husband is more disagreeable in another. 
The difficulty with very young wives and mothers is, 
that they imagine their lot to be exceptional, and that 
the first cloud which steps between them and their 
new found bliss will last for ever. But it does not; 
and after awhile they learn that the human nature in 
“Charles” is very much the same as in ‘* Tom” and 
* Fred.” 

A very homely woman, who had obtained a great 
ascendency over her husband, was once asked by a 
pretty young wife, who found her honeymoon iniluence 
waning, the secret of her power. “ My dear,” said 


the homely, but wise woman, “every man has special | 


likings; do not cross him in these, but gratify them to 
the extent that you can, and in everything else you 
will be able to do as you please. My husband's weak- 
ness is to always have a good table, and I make a point 
of pleasing him in this respect. I have conquered a 
natural disinclination, and studied the whole art of 
cookery : I go into the kitchen myself when necessary, 
so that whatever is neglected, the table shall be always 
well supplied, and fit for any friend he may choose tc 
bring to it. In return I have my own way in every 
detail of the house ; he buys me books and pictures fou 
which he cares but little; he consults me about his 
business, and he never neglects me in public to run 
after young girls, as I have seen the husbands of very 
pretty women do. That is the whole secret, my dear ; 
try to please, instead of trying to thwart him, and then 
he will try to please you.” 

The young wife was sensible enough to see the value 
of this advice, and made good use of it. | 


”“ CLINGING TO LIFE. 
PHRENOLOGISTS have assigned to a_ protuberance 
under the ear the faculty of ** vitativeness,” or love 
of life; and some of them assume that in proportion 
to the size of the bump is the strength of the vital 
element in the individual. However this may be, that 
the love of life is intense in some minds, and scarcely 
exists at all in others, nobody, of course, will deny , 
and it is no less true that persons who earnestly desire 
to live can keep a mortal disease at bay much longer 
than those who are comparatively indifferent to their 
fate. The tenacity with which some men cling to life 
is marvellous. We had an instance of this in the case 
of a noted American pugilist, a few years ago, who 
was shot in the left breast during a bar-room scuttle, 
and his condition was pronounced hopeless by the 
New York surgeons. But he scoffed at their opinions, 
and actually lived several days with a bali in bis Leart, 
keeping his hold upon life—so it seemed—Dby sheer 
force of will. A resolute dctermination not to succumb, 
is, as every army surgeon knows, the salvation of many 
a wounded soldier, who without it would assuredly die. 
In the Crimean war the mortality among the wounded 
Turks was much greater than among the wounded 
French and English. The latter wrestled stoutly with 
Death, and often baffled him when their doom seemed 
inevitable; but the predestinarian Mussulman, when 
dangerously injured, said gloomily, *‘ It is my kesmit,” 
—(fate)—turned his face towards Mecca, and gave up 
the ghost. There can be no doubt that love of life and 
vigour of will have been the means of restoring to 
health thousands of patients who but for these mental 
characteristics must have perished. 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 

A SCENE IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
[From the Note Book of a Traveller?) 


Tue next stage of our journey led us over the Mico 
Mountain ; the crossing of this is no joke. In a few 
minutes after leaving Yzabel, the caravan, to which 
our party joined itself, consisting of nearly a hundred 
mules and twenty or thirty muleteers, was fetlock deep 
in mud; then came great puddles and holes, and roots, 
rising two or three feet above the ground, which 
crossed the path in every direction. Next a stream 
which broke rapidly over a stony bottom; and now 
the whole caravan was moving up the bed of the 
stream; the water was darkened by the shade of the 
overhanging trees; the muleteers, without shirts, and 
with their large trousers rolled up to the thighs and 
down from the vaistbands, were scattered among the 
mules; one was chasing a stray beast; a second 
darting at one whose load was slipping off; a third 
lifting up one that had fallen; another, with his foot 
braced against a mule’s side, straining at the girth; 
all shouting, cursing, and lashing: the whole a mass 
of inextricable confusion, and presenting a scene al- 
most terrific. We held up to let them pass; and 
crossing the stream, rode a short distance on a level 
road, but over fetlock deep in mud; and, cutting off a 
bend, fell into the stream ourselves in the middle of the 
caravan. The branches of the trees met over our 
heads, and the bed of the stream was so broken and 
stony that the mules constantly stumbled and fell. 
Leaving this, and continuing on a road the same as 
before, in an hour we reached the foot of the moun- 
tain. The ascent began precipitously, and by an ex. 
traordinary passage. It was a narrow gulley, worn by 
the tracks of mules and the washing of mountain tor- 
rents so deep that the sides were higher than our 
heads, and so narrow that we could barely pass through 
without touching. Our whole caravan moved singly 
through these muddy defiles, the muleteers scattered 
among them and on the bank above, extricating the 


mules as they stuck fast, raising them as they fell, 
arranging cargocs, cursing, shouting, and lashing them 
on. 
unable to turn. Any sudden start pressed us against 
the sides of the gulley, and there was no small danger 
of getting aleg cru-hed. Ernerging from this defile, | 


we came again among deep mud holes and projecting 


roots of trees, with the additional difficulty of a steep | 
ascent. The trees, too, were larger, aud their roots 
higher and exiending farther; and, above all, the 
mahogany-tree threw out its giant roots, high at the 
trunk and tapering, not round, like the roots of other 
trees, but straight, with sharp edges, traversing rocks 
and the roots of other trees. It was the last of the 
rainy season , the heavy rains from which we had suf- 
fered at sea had deluged the mountain, and it was in 
the worst state, to be passable ; for soine time it is not 


passable at all. 


upon our good fortune in having a clear day when the 
forest became darker and the rain poured. The woods 
were of impenetrable thickness; and there was no 
view except that of the detestable path before us, 
For five long hours we were dragged through mud- 
holes, squeezed fn gulleys, knock2d against trees, and 
tumbled over roots; every step required care and 
great physical exertion; and, withal, I felt that our | 
inglorious epitaph might be, ‘‘tossed over the head of | 
the mule, brained by the trunk of a mahogany-tree, | 
and buried in the mud of the Mico Mountain.” We | 
attempted to walk, but the rocks and roots were 80 
slippery, the mud holes so deep, and the ascents and 
descents so steep, that it was impossible to continue. 
We were toiling on towards the top of the moun- 
tain, when, at a sudden turn, we met a solitary tra- 
veller. He wasa_ tall, dark-complexioned man, with 
a broad-brimmed Panama hat, rolled up at the sides, a 
striped woollen Guatemala jacket, with fringe at the 
bottom ; plaid pantaloons, leather spatterdashes, spurs, 
and sword ; he was mounted ona noble mule with a 
high-peaked saddle, and the butts of a pair of horse- 
man’s pistuls peeped out of the holsters. His face 
was covered with sweat and mud; his breast and legs 
were spattered, and his right side was a complete in- 
crustation; altogether, his appearance was fearful. It 
seemed strange to meet any one on such a road; and, 
to our surprise, he accosted us in English. He had set 
out with muleteers and Indians, but had lost them in 
soine of the windings of the woods, and was seeking 
his way alone. He had crossed the mountain twice 
before, but had never known it so bad; he had been 
thrown twice; once his mule rolled over him, and 
nearly crushed him: and now she was so frightened 
that he could hardly urge her along. He dismounted, 
and the trembling state of the beast and his own ex- 
hausted state confirmed all he had said. He asked us 
for brandy, wine, or water, anything to revive him; 
but, unfortunately our stores were ahead, and for him 


If one stopped, all behind were blocked up, | 


gine our surprise, when, with his feet buried in the 
mud, he told us that he had been two years in Guate- 
mala “ negociating” for a bank charter! 

No wonder that in making acquaintance with such 
a country, the barometer-tube, in spite of the care of 
the muleteer to whom it was entrusted, parted with its 
quicksilver ; no wonder that, on halting to eat a little, 
the whole répast of bread, fowls, and eggs set before 
us was found incurably seasoned, vice salt, with the 
contents of a paper of gunpowder which had broken 
loose! When, however, we reached the ranchos of 
Mico—a sort of caravansera—we were treated with a 
compensating regale of chocolate and fregoles, or black 
beans fried; which, fortunately for our subsequent 
travels, we cottoned to at once. The digestibility of 
this substantial commodity may be gathered from the 
fact, that the vegetable requires several hours’ soaking 
before it is eatable. Proceeding further on the road, 
we halted and bathed in the Motagua, and learned 
how little man wants of clothing in those latitudes, 
from the household of a Don who received us with 
great dignity in a single garment, loose, white, and 
very laconic. ° ’ 

For an hour longer we continued on the ridge of 
the mountain, then entered a more woody country, 
and in half an hour came to a large gate, which stood 
directly across the road like a tollbar. It was the 
first token we had seen of individual or territorial 
boundary, and in other countries would have formed a 
fitting entrance to a princely estate; for the massive 
frame, with all its posts and supporters, was of solid 
mahogany. The heat was now intense. We entered 
a thick wood and forded a wild stream, across which 
pigs were swimming. Soon after we came to a cochi- 
neal plantation, and passed through a long lane 
thickly bordered and overshadowed with shrubs and 
trees, close to suffocation. We emerged into an open 
plain, on which the sun beat almost with intolerable 
power; and, croasing the plain, at about three o’clock 
entered Gualan, There was not a breath of air; the 
houses and the earth seemed to throw out heat. I 
was confused, my head swam, and I felt in danger of 
a stroke of the sun. At that moment there was a 
slight shock of earthquake. I was unconscious of it, 
but was almost overpowered by the excessive heat and 
closeness of atmosphere which accompanied it. We 
rode up to the house of Donna Bartola, to whom we 
had a letter of recommendation; and I cannot describe 
the satisfaction with which I threw myself into a 


_ hammock and courted repose. 


COMBS. 


A veERy remote antiquity is claimed for the comb, 
which is of Egyptian origin. At first, it was made of 


wood and ivory, but it was used for adjusting rather 


than for fastening the hair—a pin or bodkin being em- 


POOR GENEVIEVE 
A CIIRISTMAS STORY. 


CHAPTER III. 
DEVOTED LOVE. 


Lapy GRANTLEY could not, even to herself, account 
wherefore it was that, long after every one else had 
pronounced that beyond all possibility of doubt her 
grandson had perished on the mountains, she still 
cherished the hope that he was living, and would: 
sooner or later return to glad the eyes of those who 
loved and were mourning him. 

Even to herself the belief she entertained ap- 
peared akin to madness ; but to that belief she, not- 
withstanding, most tenaciously clung. 

That hope alone would have forbidden Lady 
Grantley to quit the neighbourhood of the.moun- 
tains, had not travelling now been rendered an im- 
possible attempt to Marian Grantley. 

A removal from Master Maurice's tavern was. 
however, for many reasons, most desirable ; and so 
his best rooms were abandoned by the profitable 
guests of whom he had come to believe himself for 
some time secure, for a commodious and convenient 
house which had chanced to be vacant, and which 
without difficulty was obtained in the village at the 
foot of the mountains. 

With Marian Grantley the buoyancy of youth 
triumphed ; and after a few weeks her physicians 
pronounced that she had passed all danger of 
speedy death; but she continued the victim of a 
profound melancholy, the prey of a bitter and abiding 
sorrow, which in its progress could but sap the 
foundation of her young, and eertainly robust, 
life. 

To Marian, Lady Grantley had never spoken of 
her most unaccountable belief that her grandson 
was living still; she feared to excite hopes in 
Marian’s breast which with Lady Grantley hersel? 
were but chimerical. 

Marian would in time become reconciled to the 
‘loss of her betrothed, if indeed the fiat had gone 
\forth that she was never more to behold him ; 
| while to raise hopes only that she might after learn, 
| perhaps, how impossible their fulfilment, would be 

to strike a blow at the poor, suffering yirl’s heart be- 
yond its strength to bear. 
Aud Percy Warrington prayed, but without 
| hope, that Algernon was living, and would return. 

‘Yo behold Marian’s constant suffering was an in- 

cessant torture to the man who himself so hope- 


ployed for the latter purpose. The Grecks and Ro- | Jessly loved her, and with a love with which was. 
| mans, who dressed their hair with great care, used “mingled no atom of selfishness ; his most ardent 
combs of boxwood, iron, and bronze; the precious | gusire was, at any cost to himself, to behold Marian 


| metals were also required in their manufacture, as we | 


Wor the last tow Gays there liga. bien | may infer from the golden ones ascribed to their god- 


no rain; but we had hardly congratulated ourselves | 


desses ; but, in no instance, do we find either shell or 
horn ones mentioned in the classics. The use of the 
comb in cutting the hair is referred to by Plautus (b. 
c. 184). From specimens found at Pompeii, it is evi- 
dent that combs, with teeth on both sides (exactly 
similar to our small tooth combs), were in use at a very 


early period. The comb of the middle ages exhibits 


much curious elaboration, with but little improvement 
in utility. At a later period, gold and silver were ex- 
tensively employed in their manufacture, and pearls 
were also added. The comb was thus made an elegant 
part of the head-dress. It was much used in public, 
for, in Killigrew's play of the ‘‘ Parson’s Weddiug” (1. 
D. 1633,) among the stage directions for a group of 
gallants, we find ‘they comb their hair and talk”—a 
practice that continued till the reign of Queen Anne. 
In further iilustration, we quote from Dryden's * Al- 
manzor 
“But as when vizard mask appears in a pit, 

Straight every man who thinks himself a wit, 

Perks up: aud, managing his comb with grace, 

With his white wig sets off his nut-brown face.” 


Combing the peruke, at the time when men of fashion 
wore large wigs, was, even in public places, an act of 
gallantry In modern days, the comb reached its most 
costly and ornamental state at the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth, Richly inlaid with diamonds and other 
precious stones, it then formed an essential adjunct for 
the toilet of court beauties. Canovaand other modern 
sculptors have introduced the comb with fine effect, as 
a part of feminine costume in statuary. India-rubber 
combs, now so extensively used, are manufactured by 
pressing the caoutchouc in moulds to the required 
form, and afterwards vulcanizing it, or combining it 
with sulphur, by which means it attains great hard- 
ness The largest shell and horn factory in the world, 
has been for years at Aberdeen, in Scotland. 


len THE human heart is like a feather bed—it must be 
roughly handled, well ehaken, and exposed to a variety 


to go back one step was cut of the question. Ima- 


of turns, to prevent ite becoming hard and knotty. 


happy, and since only Algernon could make her so, 
|he would have given almost his own, life that his 
| rival might return to her. 

We must now revert to, and dissipate the slight 
| mystery which, so far, has surrounded Jerome 
' Douverel. 

The father of poor Genevieve has not returned 

to his native place to elevate his daughter to rank 
/and fortune; for Jerome had been nothing more nor 
better than a comely, handsome peasant, labo- 
| riuusly earning a very humble, daily pittance. 
But afew months married, he was dwelling with 
| his young and pretty wife in the cottage, before 
| Whose ruins he was standing when first we made 
| his acquaintance, when accident brought him in 
contact with a Polish count, who had arrived at the 
foot of the Alps, and who was, for the time, occu- 
pying the best rooms in that tavern of which Master: 
Maurice is now, but was not then the proprietor. 

The count, very affable, and conversing very 
freely with all who fell in his way, was much 
struck with the great intelligence which Jerome 
Douverel displayed—soon perceived that the young 
man had received an education far beyond that 
which was usual with the class to which he belonged, 
and possessed, besides, a very high order of in- 
tellect. 

After having many times contrived to meet, and 
to converse with him, the count one day proposed 
that Jerome should enter his service.. 

The count was, he said, about to depart for 
Russia, there to transact some very important 
matters, and would need a confidential and intelli- 
gent domestic who, after all, would be less his 
servant than his companion; engaged that Jerome 
should have it in his power to return to his wife 
and to his native village within the next two years, 
at farthest; and the payment which was proposed 
for Jerome's services was so liberal, that the poor, 
toiling peasant was perfectly astounded at its mag- 
nitude. 
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Not without many heart-pangs did Jerome and| “Of what use to give me back my freedom ?” 
his wife both, at last resolve that the count’s offer | Jerome cried, “siuce for ever they have deprived 
must be accepted. me of the strength which would have enabled me 

As a peasant, the labour of a long life, if it should | to return to my poor wife, whom I have never 
be granted to him, would not earn for Jerome an | ceased to weep—since dear Catherine may not again 
amount beyond that which now was offered to him | behold the husband she has mourned as laid, long 
for but two years of easy service; and surely such | years ago, within a foreign, far distant grave!” 
good fortune was worth the sacrifice that must be But, even as now he was, Jerome would not yield 
made for its obtuinment. despairingly. He would go forward, and if he must 

Jerome departed with the count, having just re- | perish on the road, would die with his last look to- 
ceived from his new master, and left with his wife, | wards the home he had wanted strength to reach. 
sufficient for her comfortable support during the For many mouths, begging his way along, did 
two years which her husband must be absent from | Jerome crawl back to his native village; and in 
her. what pitiable plight he at last arrived there, and 

The two appointed years, and long and weary | what were the tidings which awaited him, we need 
years they were to Catherine Douverel, had passed | not again repeat. 
away, but Jerome returned not. Little fitted, as we know, for that ascent of the 

Catherine’s constant thought had been the joy | mountain which he had, however, by a factitious 
with which ber husband would, for the first time, | strength - given to him by the hope to behold his 
gaze on their little Genevieve ; and he returned not | daughter—accomplished, Jerome Duuverel had sunk, 
to behold the darling child. utterly exhausted, and seemingly dying, when the 

No word of Jerome, no letter from him, came to | avalanche had rendered it impossible that, for three 
his wife, whose heart was breaking, as month after | months, at least, he could hold within his arms the 
month rolled by, and hope that she again would | child he never yet had looked upon. 
look upon him, grew daily fainter aud more faint. | Conveyed to Master Maurice’s tavern, Lady 

Jerome was dead, that she could not dou’t. for, | Grantley had interested herself on Jerome's account, 
living, it was impossible he should abandon her. and every attention, medical and otherwise, every 

As lost to her by death she mourned him. thing needed for his recovery, was consequently 

Jerome had been absent four years when his wife | lavished upon the poor man. 
died ; worn out with her grief, and having. for the It was not long before he had related his sad 
last year, at least, of her life, endured the very | history to Lady Grantley, and she compassionated 
hardest poverty, since expeuded had been all the | him, and offered him a home with her, in the house 
money which her husband had left with her. to which then ele was about to retnove ;—an offer 

After her mother's death, little Genevieve became which, it cannot be doubted, poor Jerome very 
the property in common of half-a-dozen of the | gladly accepted. 
good dames of the village, each of whom took it in Very slowly came back to Jerome all the little 
turn to feed and lodge the poor child till, by tending | strength which Leuceforth he might hope to pos- 
goats, she was old enough to earn her own living, | sess. 
and then she was considered by the whole village! How impatiently did this poor father await the 
as fairly established in the world. | time when entrance mizht be obtained to that suow- 

It was no wonder that this hapless orphan was | covered hut upon the mountain. 
invariably spoken of as “ Poor Genevieve ;” and | When it bad seemed probable to the peasants 
by no means surprising that she had been com- jin the valley that the snow had softened sufli- 
pelled to pass already so much of her young life in | ciently to admit of its removal from the door of 
perilous solitude upon the mountain top. 

But sustained through all had the poor girl been 
by the visions which so constantly came to her in | 
ber dreams, and which told her that her father still 
was living, and would one day return to claim, to They made certain that the poor girl had returned 
love, and to protect her. to the valley; but how could they have missed 

Arrived at St. Petersburgh, Jerome's only em- | her? 
ployment became that of messenger to his master ; 
he was constantly the bearer of letters from the | Another month passed away, and neither she nor 
count to different persons of importance who dwelt, | tidings of her came to any one, and Jerome Dou- 
many of them, in or near the city, and others at | verel was as one distracted and bereft of all hope. 
somewhat distant provinces, and from them he Lady Grantley had promised poor Jerome that | 
brought back letters to his master; and the utmost every effort should be made for the recovery of his 
care and secrecy was enjoined upon him. | daughter, and she kept her word. But no traces of 

Misgivings, though, of what he really knew not, | | Genevieve could be discovered ; and weak and ill, as 
had often come to Jerome, and it was withaglad heart | still he was, with great difficulty was her father 
that, when he had been about eighteen months in | withheld from himself proceeding in search of the 


clear; the door was open, and the hut was empty 
—no Genevieve was there! 


Russia, he heard from his master that he was at | child for whom was awaiting such unbounded ten- | 


liberty, that his services were no longer required, | derness. 
and that he might set forth on his return to his na- Jerome could not sufficiently thank Lady Grant- | 
tive village on the following day. ley, that she could condescend to think of his 

The count appeared in high glee, and Jerome | misery, and endeavour to relieve it whilst herself 
was in ecstacies; but alas! within the next two suffering beneath a double calamity, the evident 
hours they were both of them the tenants of a dun- | death of her grandson, and the continued illness of 
geon. unhappy Marian. 

Tke count had been engaged in a conspiracy for Jerome reluctantly consented to remain a few 
the delivery of his country from Russian thraldom, days longer beneath Lady Grantley'’s roof; but if 
and by the Czar was, with Many of his fellow con- | news of his daughter came not soon, firmly re- 
spirators, banished to Siberia—vainly protesting  sulved was he to set forth in her pursuit. 
how innocent of all complicity in their plot had “Would it not be well that we should, on an 


been Jerome; who languished for years within the | carly day quit this place on our return towards | 


dungeon to which he had just been cast, and who England ?” Perey Warrington had one morning 
was expected to feel grateful that he had not been | asked of Lady Grantley. 
made to accompany his master to that terrible place “Return to England!” ejaculated her ladyship, 
of banishment from which but few were ever per- , looking perfectly amazed at the suggestion. 
mitted to return. “Yes,” said Percy; “ Miss Grantley” s grief and 
After fourteen years’ incarceration, Jerome was | suffering will never lessen while she continues in 
one morning dragged from his dungeon and thrust | such close contiguity to those fatal mountains, 
into a rude conveyance, between two soldiers who | while within her gaze is, perhaps, the very spot on 
were already seated there. which her lover perished.” 
He would have asked whither these men were “ Whan all hope of Algernon’s return to us shall 


taking him, but was commanded to be silent. have forsaken me,” was uttered by her ladyship, | 


After travelling on day after day, for very many | with great sulemuity, ‘ my race on earth will have | 
days, it was announced to him that he was then | been run, and only my corse would be taken 
beyond the frontiers of Russia, and was free. back to England, that my aged bones might occupy 

Every fraction of the sum which had been paid to | their allotted space within the tomb of my an- 
him by the count, his master, had been taken from | cestors.” 

Jerome at the time of his arrest, never to be restored Even the knowledge of how slender the tliread on 
to him. which now depended her life, abated not in the 

He was hundreds of miles distant from his native | least the pride of Lady Grantley ; even after death 
place, weak as a child, with constitution irrecover- | that pride must be upheld. And die where she 
ably shattered, and without the means to purchase | might, her bones must be made to lie with those 
a single, even the coarsest and humblest, morse] of | of her name and lineage who had preceded her to 
focd, the family vault. 


Genevieve's hut, they hastened to the mountain-top, 
and found that. the way had been already made 


“Tam a very old woman, and human,” fis lacy- 
ship continued; “and but for the sustaining hope 
that Algernon is not really and entirely lost to 
those who love him, I had not to this hour sur- 
vived to tell you, Percy, that a mysterious whisper 
at my heart assures me constantly that again we 
shall behold him.” 

And the last of those words had scarcely ceased 
to vibrate on Lady Grantley’s lips, when, as she 
turned to quit the apartment, Algernon Maitlapd 
was before her! 

Percy Warrington gazed on him as though he 
were a spectre suddenly risen from the tomb. 

But there was no terror in the cry which Lady 
Grantley uttered as she cast her arms about her 
grandson’s neck, and drew him to her bosom. 

Lady Grantley and Percy Warrington both soon 
perceived that Algernon was wretchedly pale, that 
his looks were careworn and haggard. 

To their eager inquiries for the reason of his long 
absence; for a silence which had produced most 
dreadful results ; Algernon replied, that on the day 
when he had ascended the mountains, he had fallen 
into a crevasse, whence he had been rescued by a 
@ood shepherd, had been conveyed ‘ty Lim to his 
cabin, and that since, a descent from, the mountains 
had been rendered perfectly impossible to him, or, 
indeed, to any one. 

“Did I not tell you?” Lady Grantley cried, 
glancing triumphantly towards Percy Warrington. 
“ You see he has returned!” 

Her ladyship could but observe how pale and 
worn was her grandson, but little heeded that; for 
now that he had returned, soon would his good 
looks be restored to him. 

Devoutly did Lady Grantloy thank heaven that 
Algernon had been preserved to be her pride aud 
comfort still, and to give back life and happiness to 
his cousin Marian. 

Algernon was told that his cousin had been 
‘uffering, even to danger of her life—that still she 
was very weak and ill—but no word was said con- 
cerning the cause of her malady; perhaps because 
| her ladyship thought that the young man would 
easily divine how it was that Marian had been 

stricken down, or perhaps because she was loath to 
cause him self-rep>oach. 

And her ladyship decided, much to the annoy- 


-ance of Warrington, that Marian should not yet Le 
told that her cousin was living, and bad returned ; 
| since she was by far too weak to bear the violent 
But Genevieve had not returned to the valley. | emotion which would be caused her by such joyful 


and uvhopcd-for tidings. 
Percy begged her ladyship’s pardon that he was 
compelled to differ with her; but would not believe 
that good news could, under any circumstances, be 
| fraught with danger. 
And then he appealed to Algernon. 
tut that young gentleman had been absorbed in 
painful reverie, and had understood nothing of all 
that had been spoken near him. 
And when addressed by Percy, Algernon started, 
| and gazed around him vacautly, and breathed a 
heavy sigh. 
| “Do not pester the poor boy!” 
Grantley. “ Cannot you see how worn he is, with 
‘has been made to eudure; that he neeJs 
' rest and careful nursing ?” 
| “ And he is nut eager, expresses no desire, again 
behold Marian!” was Percy's thought, as he 
marked Algernon’s indifference concerning Lis 
cousin, and noved his listloss sir. 
| Algernon was indeed blind to all about him, deaf 
| 
| 
| 


interposed La.ly 


to everything said within his hearing. 

“No wi ord that Alzernon is living and has re- 
turned, must be tuld to Marian,” said L ady Grautley ; 
“not, at all events, until I have seen aud consulted 
with her doctor.’ 

Confourn the doctor!" was Percy's thought, to 
which, however, he dared not in presence “of her 

ladyship give utterance. 

And so Marian was still made to grieve for her 
cou-in as lost to her for ever; and Algernon was 
not permitted to enter the apartments which she 

Several days passed away, and Algernon, looking 
the ghost of is former self, wandered as restless! 
and as gloomily about the hc use as though he wid 
been indeed some unlaid spirit. 

A constant sadness was upon him ; he scarcely 
spoke, aud was unceasingly striving to couceal tLe 
tears which were suffucating him. 

Lady Grantley had, with great sorrow to herself, 
observed all this; and, at length, could no longer 
forbear to speak of it to her confidant, Perey War- 
rington. 

And that gentleman, judging according to the 
feelings of his own heart, gave it as his opinion tuat 


| 


| 
‘ 
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Algernon was wretched becanse forbidden to appvoach 
his cousin. 

And Lady Grantley believed that Percy had solved 
aright the cause of poor dear Algernon’s distress. 

“ But,” continued her ladyship, ‘I have consulted 
with the doctor; and he is of my opinion, that the 
sudden shock, even of such joyful news, would be 
too overpowering fur Marian in her present delicate 
condition.” 

“The doctor is an idiot; and I will give him a 
diploma to that effect, whenever he chooses to ask 
for it!” said Percy, somewhat savagely. 

Her ladyship looked excessively shocked; was, 
for the moment, indeed, astonished into silence; 
and so Warrington escaped reproach for his indeco- 
rous observation. 

Her ladyship's silence encouraged Percy, and he 
proceeded, but more soberly. 

“If your ladyship would but condescend to be 
advised by me——” 

“Well; let me hear,” said her ladyship, with 
haughty coolness. 

Percy was not at all daunted by Lady Grantley’s 
manner; he so perfectly well understood it, iu all 
its phases. 

“Well; if yout ladyship will be counselled by 
me,” Percy went on, “ you will instantly say good- 
bye to the doctor; will tell him that you have no 
Jonger occasion for his prescriptions, and will follow 
mine ; for quite certain am I that, more clearly 
than he, do I understand the malady from which 
Marian is suffering.” 

“And what would you prescribe ?” questioned 
her ladyship, with an almost imperceptible sneer 
curling ber lip. 

“IT would summon Algernon,” was the re- 
sponse, uttered almost enthusiastically; “ would 
boldly conduct him to his cousin’s presence, and 
would answer with my life that only happy con- 
sequences would ensue, from a shock which your 
ladyship and the doctor so eminently dread.” 

Lady Grantley mused long and deeply before she 
said 

“ But should we not succeed, Percy ?—should my 
poor child fall a victim to that stern trial which you 
recommend ?” 

Perey Warrington’s voice faltered; his whole 
frame trembled, as he answered : 

“You know that your daughter’s life is dear to 
me as”—he checked himself, and added—*“ as to 
your ladyship!” 

“I believe it, Perey, and am almost persuaded to 
act as you have counselled me.” 

And Lady Grautley did follow the advice which 
had been given to her by herconfidant ; with what 
result will presently be seen. 

While the foregoing conversation had been 
passing, Algernon had been rapidly, and agitatedly 
pacing his apartment, repeating to himself, over aud 
over again: 

“ This hesitation is cowardly. Genevieve awaits 
me—constantly expects my coming—and not a 
moment longer must be lost !” 

Bye-and-bye, it seemed as though his resolution | 
was perfectly formed ; for, hurriedly and determi- | 
nately, he quitted his room—to find himself face to 
face with Percy Warrington, who had been ap- 
proaching it. 

“I was coming to you!” said Percy. 

“ And IT was about to seek you!” said Algernon ; 
paused a moment, and then resumed, very 
rapidly : 

“ Percy ; you are the friend and confidint of our 
family.” Perey bowed, as the other continucd: 
“‘ Advise me, I entreat you.” 

“There is a great demand for advice, just now, 
{fn this house,” thought Warrington. 

Aid me!” added Algernon, avert,a misery 
which threatens me—which is about to afflict us 
all!” 

And Percy answered, that he did not understand. 
Was it for his cousin that Algeruon dreaded? If 
so, he might take comfort—Percy thoroughly 
understood the malady which was _ oppressivg 
Marian, and would answer for her speedy cure. 

‘* And,” concluded Percy, with a sigh he was un- 
able to suppress, “soon will your marriage be ac- 
complished.” 

* But,” cried Algernon, “if that marriage could 
not be—if it ought not to be accomplished ?” 

Percy's heart, at those words, bounded tumul- 
tuously, and his face was lighted up with joy. 

“Not your wife! Marian not your wife!” wildly 
he exclaimed. 

And Algernon, looking around fearfully, en- 
treated that Perey would be silent. 

And the joyous expression faded from Warring- 
ton's face as rapilly as it had arisen, for he was 


siying to himself, “Madman, that I am! of what 
was I thinking? Of myself and of my despairing 
love, while her very life depends upon another !” 

“Listen to me, Percy,” almost whispered Al- 
gernon, “those months of isolation which I 
have passed amongst the mountains—far from 
Marian i 

“ Well?” Percy eagerly cried, as Algernon hesi- 
tated and paused, ‘‘ Well ?——” 

“TI have reflected deeply, and——” Algernon 
again paused. 

“Speak frankly,” urged Percy. ‘ You believe, 
perhaps, that your cousin has never felt for you 
that profound tenderness which you would demand 
from the woman who is to become your wife!” 

“ Yes—precisely —that is it!” Algernon hurriedly 
said, and looking greatly relieved. 

“‘ Undeceive yourself, then,” Percy very impres- 
sively continued ; “ you alone can revive that poor 
flower which is fading fast away—you alone can 
reanimate that poor soul almost extinguished — 
should she die, it will be because she has believed 
that you had ceased to exist.” 

Algernon turned away, his heart was groaning 

ith the anguish it was enduring. 

While hoarsely and trembling with painful ex- 
citement, Percy murmured: 

“ Ah! you suspect not all the tortures of a love 
without hope! You understand nothing of the 
heart-rending agony which comes with the thought 
that lost to us is the being whom we idvlize!” He 
paused a moment to control his agitation aud then 
more steadily added : 

“And may you never know such suffering.” 

And Algernon faltered, not daring to look 
towards Warrington : 

“It is impossible! never have I been thus be- 
loved by Marian!” 

And then he silently prayed to heaven that thus 
it might not be. 

“ Presently,” said Percy, now calm again, “ you 
will be able to judge for yourself, if I have spoken 
truly.” 

And to know that Marian was dying near him— 
that on the spot where he had left her, Genevieve 
was with tears awaiting him—was crushing out the 
very soul of Algernon ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRUE PHYSICIAN, 


Maran had been brought from her chamber by her 
grandmother and Perey Warrington. who, oue on 
each side of the comfortable chair in which they had 
placed her, were gazing anxiously, and very fundly, 
both of them, upon the poor heart-stricken girl, so 
lielpless, and so woe-begone. 

Scarcely now could she have been recognized as 
that Marian whom we have seen radiant with all 
tlie happiness inspired by a well-bestowed and tri- 
umphant love. 

The soft, peach-like bloom of youth and high 
health upon her cheeks, the bright sparkle of her 
laughing eye, which had made her beauty lustrous to 
behold, had faded all away—and now, the eye was 
dull, and heavy with long weeping, the cheeks were. 
hollow, pale, and sallow, and the head, formerly held 
so proudly erect, was bowed now towards the earth, 
drooping forward on a breast o’ercharged with a 
terrible anguish, which Marian believed would be 
as hopeless and enduring as it was deep and 
poignant. 

Through tears that filled their eyes did Lady 
Grantley, and Percy too, gaze on the young girl, 
to both of them so dear—and not more pure and 
holy the grandmother's love than was the passion of 
poor, unhappy Percy Warrington. 

For a long time, total silence reigned, except occa- 
sionally the heavy sigh which had become habitual 
with Marian. 

And Marian it was by whom the painful stillness 
was at last broken, and who, raising slowly her 
head, and looking towards Lady Grantley, saw that 
she was weeping, and then said, sorrowfully : 

“Dear mother, what trouble and what grief I 
cause you!” 

And her grandmother gently chided her for speak- 
ing thus. 

“Do I not know what tears you have shed beside 
my couch!” sighed Marian; and then she turned to 
Percy, and gave to him her thin, almost transparent 
hand; and his heart leaped, and as he looked upon 
that slight hand, the tears, which before had not 
left his eyes, now welled over, and trickled down 
his face. 

But he felt ashamed of his weakness, and turning 
aside, strove to conceal his tears, if he should prove 
unable to repress them. 


But Marian understood, and said to him : 

“Strive not to restrain those tears—to weep 
is a mighty solace—if, long ere this, tears had not 
come to me, I should now have been within my 

rave |” 

And Lady Grantley's heart was torn by the utter- 
ance of those words, which Marian, with an air 
and tone so perfectly hopeless, had just spoken. 

“You believe, then,” Percy said, addressing 
Marian, and striving to subdue his emotion,—“ you 
believe that Lady Grantley and myself, have, in 
some degree, merited your gratitude.” 

Marian looked surprised, indeed, almost indig- 
nant at the question. 

“ Well,” continued Percy; “there is, perhaps, a 
way by which you might at once recompense us 
amply for the services we have striven to render 
you.” 

“What would you have me do, dear mother ?” 
cried Marian. “ What is there I would not attempt 
to prove that I am not an ingrate 1” 

“Lady Grantley would have you show yourself 
very strong!” “Percy hastily answered, not affording 
her ladyship time to utter a word,—*“ would have 
you very brave, and able to command yourself ; 
would see you, in fact, able to avuid a violent crisis, 
and with courage tranquilly to learn that——” 

Here Percy was checked; for Marian started sud- 
denly and quickly from her chair, and with an 
energy, which but a moment before, had been im- 
possible to her : 

““Of whom are you about to speak to me?” she 
demanded, trembling violently. 

Percy was about to answer, but Lady Grantley 
said, authoritatively : 

* Silence, Percy !—not yet, I command you!” 

And Percy very humbly entreated her ladyship’s 
pardon, but she had promised that he might act as 
should seem proper to him. 

“Do not hesitate!” implored Marian—a prey to 
great excitement. “It is, I know, of Algernon that 
you would tell me,—speak then, and fear not that I 
shall lack fortitude for the best, or worst that you 
may have to tell me! Say, then—lives Algernon 
still? or would you tell me that his corse has been 
discovered in the depths of some abyss ?” 

“Not that!” Perey proceeded, slowly and cau- 
tiously,—“ not that—since it is believed he has not 
perished !” 

“He is living?” Marian questioned, her brain 
reeling, her heart palpitating with the hope that 
had been thrown to her. 

Lady Grantley threw her arms around her grand- 
child, and vainly strove to soothe and calm her. 

And Marian cortinued to entreat that Percy 
would tell ber all he had to say concerning her 
lover. 

And Percy answered that, so he would; but not 
until her features had grown more calm—not until 
she had ceased to tremble so violently—not, in 
short, until he was assured that she would listen to 
him with fortitude and courage. 

And then there was a pause, during which Marian 
struggled to become as had been asked of her: and 
she succeeded ; for presently she gave her hand to 
Percy, and placed that of her grandmother upon 
her heart; and looking interrogatively—first to- 
wards Lady Grantley, and then into the face of 
Warrington, said, quietly,— 

“ Now will you not tell me?” 

And Percy answered that he would. 

“Thank you, Perey!” Marian very earnestly 
said; “and you shall see that I will listen very 
calmly.” 

“Well, then,” proceeded Warrington, “‘ Algernon 
has not perished, as we have believed; it is certain 
that he is living, for be has been seen.” 

“ He has beeu seen! Who has seen him ?” gasped 
Marian. 

“T have beheld him!” replied Warrington. 

“You!” exclaimed Marian, “oh, you would not 
deceive me, Percy,—no, no—you love me too well 
for that !” 

And those words, uttered by her, were almost 
overpowering to poor Warrington. 

“But when have you seen him, and where?” 
quickly, and without a moment's pause, this devoted 
girl next asked. 

And Percy was striving to recover himself that 
he might reply; but ere he could do that, Marian 
exclaimed, with great excitement,— 

“No —not another word! The cation which 
you have practised—your emotion——Ob! I see— 
I know all! Have you qaitted me a single day? 
No! Then, if you have seen Algernon, it has been 
here! If he be indeed living, even now is he 
here! Yes, he hears me—perhaps beholds me !”— 
And she looked wildly and eagerly from one to the 
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other of the doors which opened into the apartment, 
and called upon <Algeraon—repeated fondly his 
name, and entreated that he would come to her ;— 
and, as she had rightly divined, Algernon was near 
to her—had been, by Percy, stationed in an adjoin- 
ing room, that he might be ready for the moment 
which bad now arrived. 

And so, as Marian almost shrieked forth his name, 
he suddenly appeared before her, and she flew to 
him, and clung around him, and sobbed within his 
arms; and deeply, fervently, and with all her heart 
and soul, she thanked heaven that had restored him 
to her. 

And Lady Grantley was terrified to behold such 
wild emotion, and entreated and implored that 
Marian would cease to weep so violently. 

And with what mingled feelings did Perey War. 
rington gaze now upon these cousins ; with thank- 
fulness for the joy that had come back to Marian, 
with an envy, for which he hated himself, of the 
man who was to her her very life. 

And Algernon had not spoken a word; had en- 
dured, but had returned no one of the caresses 
he had now received from his betrothed wife. 

But Marian had perceived nothing of that; love, 
with her, was indeed most perfectly blind. 

Soon her joy became more tranquil, and she said, 
“Oh, Algernon! how happy am I now! Mother, 
good Percy, it is as though a very heavy weight 
had suddenly been removed from off my breast. 
My head no longer burns and throbs; my heart is 
no longer as if encircled and imprisoned witha band 
of I breathe —I live—am happy once 

n. 

And, in truth, brightness had returned to her 
eyes, a faint colour to her cheeks, gone was her 
languor, and she was well again; as miraculously 
as suddenly, had health and strength returned to 
Marian. 

And Algernon still continued silent, and pale, 
and ill at ease, and a heavy cloud was on his brow, 
for he was thinking how fatally true were those 
words concerning Marian’s love which Percy War- 
rington had said to him, “not to wed with her 
would be to destroy her life,” and to become the 
_ of Marian, would be to kill poor Gene- 

eve. 

Lady Grantley, looking very happy, said :— 

“Your marriage, dear children, which so lately 
seemed an impossibility, shall now be no longer 
delayed than shall be absolutely necessary.” 

Well pleased looked Marian, and a deeper 
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THE AUSPICIOUS BErURN OF ALUERNON, 
wretchedness than even before yas at the heart of 
Algernon. 

“We will but linger here,” proceeded her lady- 
ship, “ till Marian has recovered sufficient strength 
with which to commence the journey home, and 
then at once we will set forth on our return to Eng- 
land, which will be made doubly dear to us by our 
sad experiences in foreign lands.” 

Lady Grantley, well pleased with the prospect she 
was contemplating, talked glibly on, each word she 
uttered an added pang to her grandson's heart. 

“T will immediately write home,” her ladyship 
continued, “to announce our speedy return, and 
the letter must be posted at the nearest town ; not 
in this place, for that would cause it to be several 
days longer before it reached its destination ; the 
post-office arrangements here are so abominable.” 

And Marian entreated that her grandmother's 
letter mizh! rot be posted where they were then, 
since if that were delayed, so too must be their 
departure for England, to which, looking fondly 
towards Algernon, she confessed herself now most 
anxious to return. 

And Lady Grantley repeated that her letter 
should go as she had said, and that Algernon should 
be its bearer to the town at which it must be 
posted. 

But now Marian demurred, and Lady Grantley 
insisted. 

Marian had, her ladyship said, been very greatly 
agitated, was still in a perfect flutter, and Algernon, 
too, must have been greatly stirred, and a few 
hours’ separation from each other would calm their 
excitement, and be of infiuite service to them 
both. 

And so it was settled that Algernon should go. 

But Marian, smiling resignedly, insisted that he 
should not go alone, lest some new misfortune 
should come to him; and entreated that Percy 
Warrington would accompany her cousin and well 
watch over him, she so feared for him now, and he 
was 80 very precious to her. 

And of course Percy consented to be Algernon’s 
companion on this short journey 

And Marian told him that she :houll hold him 
responsible for Algernon’s safety, for she was con- 
fiding to him her happiness, her whole life. 

And Lady Grantley laughed, and asked Marian if 
she believed that her cousin was about to start on a 
voyage round the world. 

Still gloomy and silent continued Algernon, and 
long and curiously did Percy Warrington observe him. 


And then he turned his gaze towards Marian, and, 
shivering, told himself that it was his duty to offer 
himself up a sacrifice to secure her happiness. 

When Lady Grantley’s letter had been written 
and given to Algernon, and he was about to depart, 
her ladyship bade him take his leave of Marian and 
kiss her; and Algernon seemed confused, and at- 
tempted not to approach his cousin. 

And Lady Grautley said that he was by far too 
panctilious with oue who was about to become his 
wife. 

And that last word sent a thrill of pain through 
two hearts; stirred alike the bosom of Algernon 
Maitland, and noble, but most urhappy Percy 
Warrington—one of whom was gvieving that he 
possessed a love which, in but a tithe of its inten- 
sity, the other would have given almost his life to 
obtain. 

Marian cast down her eyes; and Algernon 
slowly and hesitatingly approached, and with his 
lips slightly and coldly touched his cousin's velvet 
cheek. 


A misery for Algernon, a torture for Perey 


Warrington, and happiness for Marian Grantley, 
with whom, as we have said already, her cousio 
was all be should be. 

Marian was alone; was confessing to herself 
that more of joy and happiness had that day arrived 
to her than, in all her life, she had merited. 

And musing thus, she heard suddenly a slight 
movement somewhere near her, and turning, saw a 
young girl whu had half entered the room, byt who 
had stopped, and was with one hand clinging to the 
door-post, lacking either strength or courage, ur 
perhaps both, to advance farther. 

Most miserably was she attired, and with long 
suffering stamped on every feature of a still 
charming face. 

Aud that young girl was Poor Genevieve! 


(To be continued.) 


CHILDREN.—I am glad the world is full of children. 
To me, earth, with all its other charms, were a gloomy 
waste without them. I love to feel asa little child. 
There is no solace in affliction so sweet as the sympa- 
thy of children; there is no music so enchanting as 
their unaffected, joyous laugh. I am never so happy, 
and the gentle spirit of humanity never breathes so 
freshly and cheeringly into my heart, as when I am 
surrounded by a company of affectionate, merry, child- 


ren.— Wright. 
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VARIETIES. SAYINGS AND DOING 
aN ORIGINAL AND SELECT. * WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


Bexrrits please, like flowers, while they are fresh. 


NaTCRAL TO WOMAN. — With her asso- 
cisted a senarate idea, that of beauty as proper to her 
—tothe fiir ser The Loves and Graces are felt to 
reside naturally in a woman’s countenance, but to be 
qnite ont of place in a man’s; his face is bound to be 
clean, and may be allowed to be picturesque, but it is 
a woman's business to be beautiful. Beauty of some 
kind is so much the attribute of the sex, that a woman 
ean hardly be said to feel herseli a woman who has 
not, at one time of her life at all events, felt herself to 
be fair. Beauty confers an education of its own, and 
that alvays a feminine one. Most celebrated beauties 
have owed their highest charms to the refining educa- 
tion which their native ones have giventhem. It was 
the wisdom as well as the poetry of the age of chivalry, 
that it supposed all women to be beautiful, and treated 
them as such. A woman is not fully furnished for 
her part in life whose heart has not occasionally 
swelled with the sense of possessing some natural 
abilities in the great art of pleasing, opening to her 


knowledge secrets of strength, wonderfully intended | 


to balance her muscular, or, if you will, her gencral 
weakness. 


Far orr Beauty.—Are not all natural things, it 
may be asked, as lovely near as far away? Nay, not 
so. Look at the clouds, 2nd watch the delicate seulp- 
ture of their alabaster sides, and the rounded lustre of 
their magnificent rolling. They were meant to be 


beheld far away; they were shaped for their place, | 


high above your head; approach them, and they fuse 
into vague mists, or whirl away in fierce fragments of 
thunderous vapour. Look at the crest of the Alp, 
from the far-away plains over which its light is cast, 
whence human souls have communion with it by 
myriads, The child looks up to it in the dawn, and 
the hushandman in the burden and heat of the day, 
and the old man in the going down of the sun, and it 
is to them all aa the celestial city on 


with the calm of eternity. There was it set, for holy 
dominion, by Him who morked for the sun his journey, 
and tade the moon knu; her going down. It was 
built for its place in the fur off sky; approach it, and 
as the sound of the voice of man dies away about its 
roundation, and the tide of human life, shallowed upon 
the vast aerial shore, is at last met by the eternal, 
“ [Tere shall thy waves be staved,” the glory of its 
aspect fades into blanched fearfulness ; its purple walls 
are rent into grisly rocks; its silver fretwork saddened | 
int) wasting snow, the stormbrands of ages are on 
its breast,—the ashes of its own ruin lie solemnly on 
its white raiment. 


Stays anp Corsrts.—-Of all wicked fashions that 
of wearing tight corsets is the most wicked. They not 
only interfere with the free motions of the muscles, 
but they entircly alter the shape of the body as it is 
designed by naiure; squeeze the important or;:ans 
contained in that part, so as to impede their healthy 
action ; and entail misery and disease upon the un- 
fortunate victi:n of fashion. Did it end here the pun- 
ishment would be given to the party committing 


the wrong, but it is a well known fact that the off- | 


apring suffers: and it has been remarked that they 
are as feebli in mind as they sre in body. The great 
men I have alluded to were not the offspring of tight- 
Jaced mothers. Even beauty of countenance 
impaired, and in time destroyed, by tight corsets. 
Those instruments of mischief wither in the complexion 
the freshness of health, and substitute for it the sal- 
lowness of disease: on the spot where the rose and the 
ruby had shed their lustre they pour bile and sprinkle 
ashes. They do still more, they dapple the check 
with unsightly blotches, convert its fine cuticle into a 
motley scurf, blear the eyes, discolour the teeth and 
destroy them by caries, and tip the nose by cranberry 
red. ‘That effects of this description often result from 
gastric and hepatic derangement every practitioner of 
medicine knows, and it is a well-ascertained fact that 
euch derangement is produced by corsets. But tight 
stays make still more fatal havoc of female beauty, by 
imprinting on the countenance marks of the decay of 
mental beauty—I mean deep and indelible lines of 
peevishness, fretfulness, and ill-temper, the bitter 
result of impaired health, Women bear fevers, con- 
sumption, fractures wounds, and other forms of injury, 
with a patience and mildness which, if they do not 
improve her persoual beauty, increase her loveliness, 


and add tenfold to the sympathy and sorrow felt for | 


her suffering ; but dyspeptic affections, when brought 
ou by wearing corsets, are submitted to in a very dif- 
ferent spirit, and no complaints pour into the temper 
ech acerbity and bitterness as those of the digestive 
organs. I should rejoice indeed if what I have here 
suid may have the effect of destroying the abominable 
practice which destroys health, peace, and loveliness. 
— Dr. Dunn. 


the world’s | 
horizen: dyed with the depth of heaven, and clothed | 


is 


TUE GOAT AND TIIE MIRROR. 

A few days since, a thrifty citizen of West Troy, de- 
sirous to please his better half and properly adorn his 
palatial residence, purchased a twenty-five dollar mir- 
ror, which was cheap and just suited her. The pur- 
chaser resolved to carry the mirror home himself, and 
not to trust the transmission thence to the perils of a 
porter With tired muscle and pouring sweat, he 
arrived at the St. Charles Hotel corner. The ferry 
was on tuther side of Jordan,” and the owner 
of the precious mirror was thirsty; therefore the mir- 
ror was stood up against the hotel por:ico, and a small 
boy bidden to watch it, while i's owner stepped into 
the St. Charles bar to get “ suthing to cool hisself 
with.” At this unlucky moment a large billy goat 
that enjoys the freedom of the city, and is familiar to 
all the residents in that vicinity, came leisurely walking 
down the pavement. The s:.all boy in charge of the 
} mirror fled on the double qui k, iu serious apprehen- 
sion of being butted. The goat kept on his career 
until he caught sight of another goat reflected in the 
polished surface of the glass. ‘Then he stepped back 
some dozen feet, reaied aloft liis caudal appendage, 
gave three or four preliminary shakes of the head, and 
rushed on his sl:adowy adversary with a power of butt- 
ing which of all the ercatares of the auimal kingdom 
goats alone possess. The glass was shattercd in a spray 


the mirror up to his head and shoulders. Whether 
| the goat was more astonished at the utter demolition 
' of his opponent, or the owncr of the mirror at his u2- 
expected loss, is one of the problems yet unsolved. 


A New York paper says that an Irishman went into 
the grocery store of Mr. Driggs, and after looking 
around remarked that he wanted something he hardly 
knew wha’, but believed he would take some biscuits. 
The biscuits were done up; he took them, held them a 
minute, and then said: **Come to think, I believe I 
am more dry than hungry, and would like it if you 
would take the biscuits back, and let me havea bottle 
of beer instead " 


Drigys called him back, telling hiin he had not paid 
for the Leer. 

“Why, yes,” says Paddy, “I gave you the biscuits 
for the beer.” 

“But you have not paid for the biscuits.” 

* Well,” said he, ‘and haven't you got the biscuits ¢” 

He left Mr. Driggs to work out the prublem at his 
leisure. 


A TFRRIBLE FAULT. 

The bright orb of day had just suuk to rest bencath 
the western horizon, in all the gloriousness of that 
| delightful season of the year known as summer. 


few rich, mellow tints of its departing beams still | 


lingered as if not willing to leave the fair scene, and 
gave to it such an air of beanty as to make it seem 
| equal in splendour and magnificence to some of those 


| wondrous fairy tales of the beautiful sunsets that make | 


| glad the heart of those that rove in the vale of the 
| Enchauted Isles. 

It was Saturday night, and the labours of the week 
were ended. The holy hour of twilight came on apace, 
and darkness began to overshadow the land, At this 
| time, could you have been in the parlour of a neat and 
| modest little cottage half hidden by a shrubbery, you 
would have beheld a scene of such surpassing loveliness 
| as Would have made this earth seem like heaven. 
| The young wife, about whose pathway had bloomed 
| the flowers of scarce eighteen summers, was reclining 

upon a sofa which yielded to the touch as the light 
| quivering leaf of the aspen yiclds to the perfume Lear- 
ing breezes that are exhaled from the midst of the 
| Lowers of the sunny south land. She was lovely even 
beyond her sex; her dark raven tresses fell over a 
neck as white as the drifted snow. The winds of 
summer had not been permitted to visit her too rudely, 
and she scemed to be oue in whom was to be realized 
' ail cur ideas of loveliness and perfection, 
By her side sat her husband, a noble-looking young 
man, and one well worthy of sucha wife. His brow 
| bore the impress of thought, and even then worea 
careworn expression. He arose and paced the room 
to and fro, like one who is suffering from the gnawings 
of a mind diseased. His fair wife looked on with feel- 
ings of fear and surprise, and essayed in vain to speak 
| words of comfort and encouragement to his troubled 
| spirit, or to find out the occasion of his sorrow. But 
her suspense was not of long duration. A sorrow 
such as he felt is like a voleanic fire, which, though it 
may slumber long, must find vent. Confronting his 
wie, he finally gave a broken utterance to the feelings 
of his heart, 

‘*Labclinda,” said he, while his frame seemed 
swayed by struggling emotions, “a true and faithful 
wife you have been to me; but now, alas, you have 
provided for me no clean shirt for Sunday.” 


of fragments, and the goat went chrough tiie back of | 


The exchange was made, and Paddy started, when Mr, | 
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OUR OWN SPHINX. 


XXVI. ENIGMA. 


When my mood is soft I go through tlie land, 
And the leaves by me are gently fanned ; 
I waft the scent of the flowers around, 
Til the perfume seems to rise from the ground; 
The sailor sings gai'y the livelong day, 
As I send the bark on her homeward way; 
With stuidding-sails set she glides o'er the foam, 
Each moment I'm bringing her nearer Lis home; 
And his heart is light : for he’s getting near 
To all he holds on earth most dear; 

jut lam changed: theres adarkening cloud in the sky, 
And from it, a spirit of evil, 1 fly; 
I stir up the waves, and lauzh with glee, 
As the ship goes down in the depths of the sea. 
Then I rush to the land, and the beautiful Jowers 
Are thinys of the past, like the vanished huurs; 
] tear up the trees, and where'r | go 
l carry nought but destruct ou and wue; 
These softeuing down, a dirgé I moan, 
As | wander around the sxilor'’s home : 

nd the watchers within grow pale with fear, 
As my wild mournful cadence they chance to hear. 
Till, torn with remoree, | burst forth ainnin, 
And tura tomy work of destruction again. 


XXVIII. CHARADF. 

My Jrst was the god f shepherds; my second wesaCre’k 
painter of Samos, conteniporary with Prilip anid Alexeu ler 
of Macedonia; amd my whole was a celebrate i temple at 
Rome, built by Agrippa. 


XXVHI ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
Wnuat number is that, which being divided by the pro- 
duct of its two dicits, the quotient is 3, aud if Is be added 
tu it, the digits will be inverted ? 


XXIX. NUMBERED CHARADE. 

My 8, 9, 10, 12, 11, isa term used in geometry; my 4, 5, 
2. 7, is very often seen in storms; my 12, 11, 10, is a purt 
of the body; my 5, 7, 13, 6, is a fower; my 3, 5. 9, is 
used for domestic purposes; my 15, 2, 7, is obtained from 
fish; my 10, 2,7, 12. is part of a fish; my 8, 9, 10, 11. 12, is 
a b ing inhabiting heaven; my whole is a celebrated Italian 
painter. 


XXX. FRENCH CHARADE. 


Jz su’s ce que je suis; 

Je ne suis pes ce que je suis; 
Si jetais ce que je suis, ; 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis. 
| [Translation and solution requested.) 


| XXXL ARITIIMOREM. 


1009 and sap rain gute (a city of India). 
trot us ero (a Greek historian). 


‘Loy em rose seaport of Denmark). 
551) snut parre (a county of England). 
lol ,,) racon (an island in the Mediterranean Sea). 
yearne (on: of the Channel Islands). 


lan wen nou.d (an island belonging to Eng- 
lund.) J. H. Tow. 
The initials of the above will give the name of an 
American geuere! of the present time. 
XNAIL LECAPITATIONS. 


1. 

1 am a part of the human frame; 
fehead me, lama card; 
Behead again, aud I am a french pronoun. 
| 2. am a minerai; belead me and I become 
| note; behead again, aud am a numer; behead again, 
‘and Tama Latin conjunction ; bebeud ouce more, and I 

an) « Latin preposition. 

3. Comrieck I mean value; behen! me and I am a kind 
|< f esculent grain; bebead again, and 1 become a friend of 
skaters; behead once more, and I ain a French pronoun. 

4 .CoMPLETE Iam an organ of the human body; behead 
me, and Lama well-known moisture. behead again, and 
| | become a department of France ; bi: head once ayain, and 
1 am an English preposition or adverb. 

XXXIiI. GEOGRAPHICAL REDUS. 

1. A city of Syria. 
. Ar.ver in Siberia. 
4 lake in Eng 
. A town of Northern Germany. 
. A town of Murcia, in Spain. 
. A city of Persia. 
A town of Egypt. 
. A town of central Africa. 
. A town of Bohemia. 

10. A town of Denmark. 

ll. A town of F. ance. 

12. A town of Italy. 

3. A town of Bavaria 

14. A town of South Holland. 

The initials of the above give the name of a celebrated 
Humourist; and that of the fluals of a nu less distinguished 
novelist. 

XXXIV. HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURE. 
| 1 ste a chamber richly hung with tapestry, IT see a 
| lady beaut ful as the day, and of royal bearing; buat her 
| brow is overcast, and beat with care. She turns to a 
| fa:thful attendunt of foreign mein at her side, and bids 
him drive away dark melancholy with the li; ht love songs 
of the suuny south, He takes a lute and conimences sing- 
line. The lndy’s brow relaxes, «nd a smile passes over 
| her beautiful features, making them more beautiful. But, 
lo! a bund of gloomy, stern men, completely armed, with 
| drawn swords in their hands, evter and fall upon the un- 
| happy minstrel, even as he is clinging to his mistress. 
| Blow upon blow is given, in spite of her tears and en- 
| treaties. The leader, pale, as from a bed of sickness, an- 
swers her sternly. The wounded man flics to an inner 
! room, but the assassins follow and complete their work of 
| slaughter. Intelligence is brought to the lady, as she 
| weeps, that the dark deed is done, Grif passes from ber 
| face, and a deep look of steru vengeance takes its place. 


Answers to the above will be published in No. 26. A 
Handsome Volume will be presented for the most correct 
set of solutious. 
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ANOTHER HANDSOME PRESENT. 
Every purchaser of this Number of BOW BELLS, will 


PRESENTED, GRATIS, 
W.TH AN ELEGANT NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLE- 


Pri lours, and designed expressly for BOW 
= BELLS, by Parisian Artists. 


*,* A beautiful Coloured Steel Plate of the Paris 
Fashions for January will be published simultaneously 


with No. 28, Price ( ne Penny. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
IIL, IV, and V, price 6d. each, of BOW BELLS, 
ges letter-press, and 229 
illustrations. ith which is 
PRESENTED, GRATIS, 
f ured Pictures—TAE CHILDR 
TN WOOD, WHITTINGTON AT HIGH- 
GATE, and OUR SAVIOUR. 
FIVE Elegant NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENTS. De- 
signed by Parisian Artists. 
THREE New and Original SETS OF QUADRILLES. 
And Five jlendid Steel Engravings of the PARIS 
FASHIONS. Designed and executed expressly for BOW 
BELLS. 


*,* The Five Parts will be sent, ca riage paid, to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of 3s. in postage- 


tam 
— London: J. Dicus, 313, Strand. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD AND DICK WHIT- 
TINGTON AT HIGHGATE. 
Ha t frames for the above beautiful Pictures 
iven with Nos. 1 and 15 of this Journal, price 2s. each. 
aple and gilt, 38., complete. The trade supplied with 
mouldi at George Rees’, 57, Drury Lane, and 34, St. 
Martin's Established, 1300. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Susscrisers—Bow Beris and Tue Penny It- 
y serie go be ange News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stan. Persons 
wishing to subseribe for a rler, so as to recewe Bow 
Betis and Taz WEEKLY the 
post, remit a subscriptton 0, oun Dicks, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 

All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to “The Editor of Bow Bris:"—those for the Publisher, 
to Mrz. Dicus, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 

In no case will reected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copres of them. 

*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2a. 2d., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 

Quarry. —The marriage is valid until set aside by the 
Divoreé Court. There are grounds for an application to 
that court. 

Maryn, and A. B. C.—The master can come upon the 
apprentice’s surety if the former leaves his service on 


his majority. 
Haaagiet. S.—You can perhaps sue for the ten pounds ; 
but even this depends on the wording and date of the letter 
which you hold. 


Q. C.—Send us your address and we will answer you 
through the od og We can recommend you an intelligent 
and res le London solicitor. 

Joun J.—Sallowness of the complexion when not natural 
generally arises from a disordered. state of the liver. 

H. H.—Asphalte is a composition, and not a natural pro- 
duction. 

Litt.e Loxpoy.—Volunteer riflemen are not exempt 
from any taxes. 

J. S. (Sunderland.) —We do not see on what ground the 
secretary pronounces your indentures to be invalid. 

4. A. B.—Being past eighteen years of age, you would 
dave to enter the royal navy as a common sailor. 

Iazziz and S. B. W.—Cutting the hair frequently pro 
motes its growth. 

-E. L. B.—Quick-lime is put into the coffins of criminals, 
after execution, in order to consume tse body rapidly. 

HypotuHEenvse.—The examination for second-clags assis- 
tants of Excise eonsists of writing from dictation and 
arithmetic up to decimal fractions (inclusive). 

A.—Send fourteen postage-stamps to Mr. Dicks 
for the “ Self-Instructor." 

Nepfone.—If the constitution be the face and 
bad a of the body may be washed with cold water all 

the winter. Warm or tepid water should alwaya 
be used for the lower limbs and feet. 

B, M—The law does not compel a person to maintain 


bis brother 


Reaper (Bilston).—A warrant of attorney 
Is @ good security if the persom who gave it can pay the 
debt: but if be cannot, it is no more than any other docu- 
ment would be under such circumstances. 

G, W.—No. 90, Old Series, is out of print. 

Ogijs.—The marriage is perfectly legal. 

A Constant Susscrrper.— We are overwhelmed with 
demands for particular patterns, and cannot, therefore, 
possibly specify the time when your request will be com- 
plied with. 

H. A. (Harleston).—Send your address and we will an- 
ewer you through the post. 

A. S. (Hampstead).—The Royal Engineers comprise the 
corps that used to be called Sappers and Miners. 

ARCsNUM.—It was perfectly useless for you to write two 
fac-simile letters on the same subject. 

Repecca.—A young lady who is “very good-looking, 
tall, and graceful, and has an income for life,” is not likely 
to be long ere she receives the addresses of su'tors. 

A TELEGRaPHist,—[f a person be induced to come from 
@ distant place in the country, to fill a situation in London, 
and if he resign this situation of his own accord, he can- 
‘not compel his employer to pay his expenses back again. 


‘apocryphal book of Baruch, it is noticed only as fre- 


‘Khaleel. 


Poor Gini.—Apply to S. Walcott, Esq., Government 
Emigration Office, Park Street, Westminster. 

Mexna N.—* Vora Riversdale” was eoncluded in No. 
90 (ol! series). Send two stamps to Mr. Dicks, at our 
Office, to frank through the post the particular Number you 
require, 

A Constant Reaper.—A dress of a light material, such 
as grenadine or tarletan, should be worn at a ball; or for 
an elderly lady, a lisbt-coloured silk would be more 
suitable, 

J. R. (Liverpool).—In reply to your question, “ how a 
person can be cured of an impediment in his speech,” we 
cannot do better than print a very intervsting letter from 
Mr. Richardson, of No. 13, Kenn'ngton Terrace, Upper 
Kennington Lane. He there'n writesas follows: “It has 
been suggested that it is almost impossible to cure a 
stammerer by written directions. To some it may appear 
so; but 1 think if you will kindly insert the few remarks 
Iam about to make, many of your readers suffering under 
the painful malady of stammering may avail themselves 
of a system which has never failed with my pupils. The 
premises on which I found my system of cure, are that 
all impediments, not organic, arise from an imperfect 
manner of using the breath. and that the lips and tongue 
(if perfect) have nothing to do with stammering, they 
being only needed to furm the words, and not to utter 
them. To illustrate my idea, take a wide-mouthed 
lipped jug, filled with water; on the water lay small 
pieces of paper. The jug represents the mcuth and thfoat, 
the water represents the breath, and the pieces of paper 
represent the words. Now, in pouring the water from 
the jug, you will find that a 9 trigeo of the water always 
precedes the paper. Thus, if ghe stammerer allowed a 
portion of his breath to exhale previous to attempting to 
speak, and allow the words as it were to flow out «n the 
breath, and not before it, he would not find any impedi- 
ment. He must not, slur one word into another, nor use 
sentences that are too long. Observing these rules, the 
cure is certaiu. I have neverfound the system fail." 

J. W. R.—Submit the paintings to some of the dealers in 
Bond Street. 

E. C.—No license is required for the sale of postage- 


stamps. 

J. Ee. The Chimes " appeared in the Old Series, before 
“Dora Riversdale,” and * Love against the World.” 

Mina.— With every desire to oblige our readers, we 
undertake to translate quotations from 
the or foreign languages, nor to turn English 
sentences into any of those tongues. 

CoRRESPONDENTs whose questions we are unable to an- 
swer:—J. G. M. (Birmingham); F. C.; C. LL I. (Dublin); 
A. W.; A Tyro m Accounts; Younc PLumBer; Matipa ; 
Howaxp Bo.pina. 

Tue Hanpwritinc.—Neptcne: very good.—A READER 
(Towlaw): tolerably good.—A. C. H.: very indifferent.— 
H. M.: the better specimen of the two sent.—C. M.: toler- 
d.—TELwGRAPHIST: very good.—ExcE.sior: good. 
_ .: requires much improvement. 


ESSAYS. 
Hiusroricay, AND DOMESTIC. 


CATS. 

ALTHOUGH the domestic ‘ cat” is nowhere mentioned 
in the canonical books of the Bible, yet it could not 
have been unknown to the Hebrews; for their ancestors, 
while in captivity, had witnessed the Egyptians treat- 
ing it asa divinity. This silence probably results from 
the animal being considered unclean, and thereby ex- 
cluded by the Jews from domestic familiarity. In the 


quenting Pagan temples, where, no doubt, the fragments 
of sacrificed animals attracted vermin, and rendered the 
presence of cats necessary. 

Of all the nations of antiquity, the Egyptians were 
most noted for their appreciation of the useful qualities 
of the cat, whose protection was indispensable against 
the multitude of rats and mice with which the country 
was infested. It accompanied them on their fowling 
expeditions ; it was a capital offence to kill one, and 
when a cat died, it was embalmed and buried at 
Babistis —the city sacred to the moon—of which 
divinity the cat was considered a symbol. 

In modern Egypt, the cat, although more docile and 
companionable than its European sister, has much de- 
generated ; but still, on account of its utility in destroy- 
ing scorpions and other reptiles, it is treated with oon- 
sideration—suffered to eat out of the same dish with 

e children—to join with them in their sports, and 
to be their constant companion and daily friend. A 
modern Egyptian would lool upon it as an outrage, , 
even to maltreat a cat; and, we are told by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, that benevolent individuals have bequeathed 
funds by which a certain number of these animals are fed 
at Cairo, at the Cadi’s court and the bazaar of the Khan- 
Here we must recollect that a tender regard 
for the lower animals is a prevailing characteristic of 
the Oriental races, and is inculeated as a duty in their 
various forms of religion. 

With the exception of a doubtful passage in Martial’s 
* Epigrams,” we have becn unable to find the slightest 
allusion to the domestic cat in the ancic:.t classics ; 
indeed, the Greeks and Romans do not appear to have 
kept them. 

The scarcity of cats in Europe, in its earlier ages, is 
well known, and “our ancestors” (says Pennant) ‘seem 
to have had a high opinion of their utility.” In the 
tenth century, that excellent Prince— Howell the Good 
- did not think it beneath him, among the laws of 


The cat ts frequently mentioned by the elder Britich 
poets and dramatists, and the word occurs no less than 
forty-three times in the works of Shakspere. Writing 
in the seventeenth century, Burton, in his ‘*‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” remarks that the “ Turkish women are 
perpetual captives, having little else to do but to play 
with their children and to dally with cats.” 

Singular anecdotes have been related of the intense 
repugnance persons have been found to entei tain to these, 
at worst, harmless creatures. Not long after the battle of 
Wagram, an aide-de-camp of Napoleon was proceeding 
to bed at an unusually late hour, when, on passing the 
Emperor's bedroom he was surprised by repeated calls 
from him for assistanee. Opening the door hastily, a 
singular spectacle presented itself—tbe great soldier of 
the age, half undressed, and fearfully agitated, in his 
band his victorious sword, with wl.ich he was making 
frequent and convulsive Junges at some invisible enemy 
through the tapestry that lined the walls. On ex- 
aminatior, a cat was found secreted in this place, but 
Napoleon held the animal not so much in abhorrence 
as in terror. 

If he held cats in fear, there have been others, and 
some of them illustrious captains, that have regarded 
them with very differeat feelings. Marshal Turenne 
could amuse himself for hours in playing with his 
kittens ; and the great general, Lord Heathfield, would 
often appear on the walls of Gibraltar (during the 
famous siege) attended by his favuurite cat. Cardinal 
Richelieu was also very partial to them ; und when we 
have recorded the name of Sir Isaac Newton, of Dr. 
Johnson, and of the poets Cowper and Gray, and of 
the meditative \/ oataigne, the list is far from complete 
of those who ha:«© bestowed on the feline race some 
portion of their aifections. 

About a dozen years since, the An-ericun Newspapers 
chronicled, as a fact provocative of especial wonder, 
the enterprise of a New-York merchant, who had ex- 
ported a cargo of one hundred cats to New Grenada, 
where, it would appear, the race had become extinct, 
owing, probably, to the uninterruptedly disturbed 
state of that wretched republic. In 1550 the rats 
were so plentiful and destructive, and cats so very 
scarce in California, that five pounds was the ordinary 
price paid for one. 

Of all domestie animals the cat is the Icast servile, 
and is incapeble of restraint, and, consequently, of being 
educated to any extent. Although instances of per- 
sonal attachment are not wanting, its affection is 
rether to the house than to its owner, and the stories 
told of cats finding their way back from long distances 
to their former homes, are really wonderful. 

Cats are attracted by peculiar odours, and exhibit a 
violent fondness for catmint and valerian, rubbing their 
noses and rolling themselves in the latter, with signs 
of great and uncontrollable excitement. The cat is 
also remarkably nervous ; and, when the fur is rubbed 
contrary to its direction, it gives out the electric spark, 
and, when under the influence of fear, the same effect 
is produced on the long hairs of the tail, as if a stream 
of electricity was transmitted through it. 

Cats are particularly fond of fish, and, in a fewinstances 
have been known to catch them from shallow streams, 
notwithstanding their great repugnance to water. 
They will at times pursue and feed upon cockroaches, 
crickets, aud the larger insects. Such as have lost 
their young have been known to transfer their maternal 
affection to young rabbits, squirrels, leverets, and even 
to rats. 

The fur of the cat is very free from any oily 
substance, so as to be readily injured by water. In 
Holland the animal is bred for its fur, for which pur- 
pose it is fed on fish. The eye of the cat is narrow and 
contracted in daytime, but at night the pupil is round 
and wide, so that it can see in a very feeble light. 


— 


' FREEZING TO DEaTH.—That to be frozen to death 
must be a frightful torture many would consider certain 
from their own experience of the effects of cold. But 
here we fall into the usual error of supposing that the 
sufferings will increase with the energy of the agent, 
which could only be the case if the sensibility remained 
the same. Intense cold always brings on speedy sleep, 
which fascinates the senses and fairly beguiles men out 
of thelr lives. The most curious example of the 
seductive powers of cold is to be found in the adven.- 
tures of the botanical party who, in Cook's first voyage, 
were caught by a snowstorm on Terra del Fuego. 
Dr. Solander, by birth a Swede, and well acquainted 
with tue destructive deceits of a rigorous climate, 
admonished the company, in defiance of lassitude, to 
keep moving on. ‘ Whoever sits down," said he, 
“will sleep, and whoever sleeps will perish.” The 
doctor spoke as a sage but felt as a man. In spite of 
the remonstrances of those be instructed and alarmed, 
he.was the first to lie down and die. The same warn- 
ing was repeated a thousand times in the retreat from 
Moscow. Allison, the historian, to try the experiment, 
sat down in his garden at night, when the thermo- 


Wales, relating to the prices of animals, to include the 
cat, and to describe its qualities. The high value set 
on them at that remote period is ample proof of their 
being but little known. 


‘meter had fallen four degrees below zero, and 80 


quickly did the drowsiness come stealing on, that he 
wondered how a soul of Napoleon's unhappy band had 
been able to resist the treacherous influence. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


SAILORS AT REST. 
Sucu is the title of a most truthful picture by a French 
artist, M. Poitevin, an engraving of which we pre- 
sent to our readers. Probably our English painters 
would have termed it ‘** Fishermen at Rest;” but no 
matt¢r—whether eailors or fishermen, the pictrre has 


SAILORS AT REST. 


one great charm—reality. In every detail there is 
something life-like. We have seen similar scenes ou 
our own coasts. There is the fisherman holding up 
his hand-net as a signal to some boat in the distance; 
the child with a boat for its plaything; and there are 
three others of the fishing fraternity, busily employed 
at something, we know not what; but we have seen, 
after a boat has come ashore, the fishermen leisurely 


| proceeding with some little culinary occupation, sorting 
' over fish, aud stooping at some kind of work, just as we 


\ 
\ 


NR 


see them here. M. Poitevin has painted numerous 
French marine pictures, but this was the first we be- 
lieve which he exhibited in this country. 

His others are, however, of a more marked and 
striking character, embracing naval engagements, and 
also a fine scene in the northern regions. Yet we like 
these little homely pictures, such as the one before us, 
for there is, indeed, a quiet “rest” about these two 
fishing-boate which few artists could have pictured off 
better in all thcir n.inute details. 
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PRINCE CHARLES SURPRISING MACDONALD AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
A SCOTTISH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


THovuGu the days of private assassinations at the 
instigation of rival powers may be said to have died 
out in 1745, still the Young Pretender was careful 
as to his visitors. 

He eyed the two Porsons with some suspicion. 

Recognizing their faces as those of his late 
prisoners, he said : 

“What is it, gentlemen, you require? Ycu were 
with me in the Highlands, 1 believe.” 

“Yes, my prince,” returned Leonard Porson. “I 
was one of your prisoners.” 

“ And your object now ?” 

“Isto give you some information ; but I wish to 
see you 10 private.” 

As he said this, Porson stared meaningly at Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, and the others who were as- 
sembled in the room. 

The Prince hesitated. 

“If you object to being left alone with us, Prince 
Charles,” he said, “ here is my son, I will leave him 
in the hands of your friends here as a hostage.” 

“ Be it so, then,” returned the Prince. “ Young 
man, remain here; and you, Mr. Porson, follow 
me.” 

He led him into another room; where they were 
alone. 

“ And now,” said he, “ what is the nature of your 
mysterious communication ?” 

“T come, my prince, to speak of a traitor who is 
in your camp.” 

“ Indeed—his name ?” 

Archibald Macdonald.” 

A smile of incredulity passed over the lips of the 
Young Pretender. 

‘He is the one of all my partizans,” he said, 
“whom I would trust the most. But come, since 
you make so grave a charge, you are, of course, pre- 
pared with the proofs.” 

“Tam, my prince,” returned Porson, taking the 
seat to which the Young Pretender motioned him. 
“Last night I had occasion to visit this city, and, 
on passing Jown the Fore Street, I saw Archibald 
Macdonald.” 

“You kuow then 2” 


“Yes; he is the nephew of Sir Andrew Forfair, 
my employer.” 

“ Good,” said the Pretender. who was taking 
notes—“ good—ye saw him in the Fore Street, was 
Le alone ?” 

“ Yes, he made his way rapidly along, and stopped 
at the door of an inn.” 

“What sign ?” 

“T have forgotten it. Ichula lead you to it, but 
I did not observe the sign. I watched him until he 
was joined by three others. Then they entered the 
inn, and I followed them. A gratuity to the land- 
lord succeeded in obtaining a room next to the one 
they had engaged. There I overheard a conver- 
sation which had for its object, the delivery of your- 
self into the hands of your enemies.” 

The Pretender turned slightly pale. 

“Now, Mr. Porson.” he said, “ before you pro- 
ceed to tell me this conversation, allow me to ask 
you one question. What is your objectin giving me 
this information, seeing that you are one of my foes ?” 

‘\T have a private reason,” he said. 

“ You hate Macdonald ?” 

‘I do, my prince; you have exactly guessed my 
motives. Well, Archibald Macdonald, being 
closeted with his four friends, among whom was one 
Fergusson, a scheme was discussed for drawing you 
away from Edinburgh, and leading you among a 
large force of English, who would destroy you in 
an ambush. 

“When they had debated upon this plan for 
some time, they broke up the conference, and 
Archibald, taking leave of his friends, proceeded on 
horseback towards the country, along the North 
Road. 

“I borroved a horse, and followed him. 

“About ten miles from Edinburgh, I over- 
took him, and] saw him enter the house where are 
placed the daughters of Sir Andrew Forfair. He 
remained here some time, and then returned to your 
camp, where he had an interview with Sir Andrew.” 

* And is this all you have to tell ?” 

“No, to-night they meet again at the same 
place. I wish you to overhear their conversation.” 

“T like not evesdropping.” 

“No; but in your case it is a necessity.” 

The Prince thought a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “I will consult Sir Thomas 
Sheridan. It he approves of the plan, I will go.” 

He rose and left the room, and, followed by the 
traitor, entered the udjoiuirg chauber 


A brief and whispered consultation took place 
between the Young Pretender and his officers. 

“ At what time does this conference take place ?” 
asked the Prince, at leugth 

“At nine.” 

“It is now half-past eight. Good—I will gv. 
Sheridan, order a guard of twenty men to follow us at 
an easy distance, and to surround the house without 
being observed. Come, Mr. Porson, I am ready.” 

“ Are you going alone with this man, your 
Highness ?” cried Sheridan. 

“Yes—why not? With twenty guards behind 
me, I cannot come to much harm in the good city 
of Edinburgh, which we hold ourselves. Adieu— 
au revoir.” 

He walked out after this, followed by Porson and 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, who feared the worst, hast- 
ened to order out the Guards, and to dispatch after 
the rash Prince. 

At nine precisely, Archibald Macdonald and his 
four friends assembled at the Bruce’s Head, in Fore 
Street, and with clused dvors resumed their confer- 
ence. 

“My friends,” said Macdonald, “I have since 
yesterday discovered something which will enable 
me the better to work upon the mind of the Prince, 
so as to draw him away from Edinburgh.” 

The Prince, listening in the adjoining room, 
heard the words, and felta strong feeling of regret 
stealing into his heart. ‘ 

Porson whispered triumphantly: 

“ Your Highness is uow your own witness of Lis 
treason.” 

“ Silence, man,” said the Prince. “I brought you 
here not as my adviser, but merely as a pledge cf 
your good faith. I will judge fur myself as to this 
man’s honesty or treachery.” 

Archibald spoke again : 

“ My friends,” be said, “ unless something is done 
quickly, our cause is lost. Delay is fatal in al) 
cases—in this case more especially.” 

“ But what is it ye have learned ?” 

“ The delay has given the English time to collect 
their forces ; so that if the Prince does not advance 
at once into England, he is lost. 

“In the neighbourhood of Linton an army has 
been gathered together, aud with this Sir John 
Cope will renew the campaigu under more favour- 


able auspices. 
“It is no wonder that the Prince remains ip 


! Edinburgh. 
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“He came to this country to take a Crown—he 
is king already here. There are those around hin 
who have an interest in keeping him here; but 
our interest, and his interest, is to make haste to 
England, and crush his enemies before they have 
time to collect their forces.” 

“Why do you not suggest this to the Prince ?” 
eaid Fergusson. 

“This very night I shall see him,” returned 
Macdonald, “ and urge my plans upon him. If he 
assents, you and two others must press forward to 
Linton, and after reconnoitring the enemy's position 
return along the same road to mect our army.’ 

“And you think that a rapid campaign will be 
the best for the causa of the Prince ?” 

“Ido. Ithink that if he were to make one 
dashing victory, and rush onwards towards the 
capital, he could be King of Great Britain within a 
month ; whereas, if he delays much longer in Edin- 
burgh, to enjoy the pomps and semblance of royalty, 
he wilh find himself hemmed in and taken prisoner. 
Let us hasten to the Prince after first drinking one 
more bumper.” 

~The toast shall be, then,” cried Fergusson— 
“ Prince Charles for England, and confusion to 
King George !” 

This toast was drunk with the utmost fervour. 

The Prince turned to Porson. 

The man stood by him, pale and trembling. 

He felt he had fallen into a trap. 

“Where is your traitor?” said the Prince, 
smiling. 

Porson answered in a low and tremulous voice : 

“T have made a mistake, your Highness,” he 
said; “ but you will allow that I have acted in 
good faith, or I should not have brought you 
hither.” 

“ Yes—you had better go, however,” returned 
the Prince. 

Then pushing the door of communication open, 
he entered the room where the conspirators were 
assembled. 

They started in surprise. 

Advancing towards Macdonald, he took bim by 
the hand. 

“ Macdonald,” he said, “I have to ask your for- 
giveness.” 

The outlaw smiled. 

“ For what, my Prince ?” he asked. 

“For entertaining for one moment the idea that 
you were a traitor.” 

Macdonald started and turned deadly pale. 

“A traitor, your highness? that would, indeed, 
be an injustice!” 

“ Yes, it was an injustice, Macdonald, yet I was 
guilty of it. I was persuaded by some one to play 
the unworthy part of listener. I have heard what 
has proved him a traitor, and you an_ honest 
friend ” 

“ Who is this traitor ?” 

“T cannot tell you; it would be unfair to myself. 
Meanwhile, be assured that what I have heard to- 
night will have its weight with me. I will quit 
Edinburgh to-morrow. Your friends here, there- 
fore, had better start at once.” 

That night Fergusson left Edinburgh with his 
friends on his way to Linton. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ir was on the second day after the march of Prince 
Charles Edward from Ediuburgh that Helen Forfair 
and Jessie received a visit they little expected. 

This visit was from Sir Angus. 

Helen received him stiffly. 

“] have visited your father this evening,” he 
said, ‘‘ and 1 am the bearer of a message to you.” 

“Indeed! is my father well, Sir Angus ?” said 
Helen. 

“Yes; well enough in health, though far from 
happy in his mind.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that, fir Angus. Why is 
be unhappy ?” 

“Can you ask why, when he is a prisoner among 
his enemies.” . 

“ He is there voluntarily,” said Jessie; ‘ the Pre- 
tender has a dozen times offered him his freedom.” 

“Upon terms be could not accept with honour. 
But this is not the only cause of anxiety to him. 
Your position here is a constant trouble to his 
mind.” 

“ We are very comfortable here, Sir Angus,” said 
Jessie; “we are with friends, and are weil 
treated.” 

Sir Angus smiled. 

“I must be more explicit,” he said; “the fact is, 
that he has become aware that you receive visits 


from Archibald Macdonald, his outlawed nephew. 
These visits are of course most distressing to him 
and to me; and he has deputed me to request you 
to discontinue receiving them.” 

Helen's eyes filled with tears. 

“Fear not, Sir Angus,’ she said, “ your enmity 
against Macdonald will have its wish. He is by 
this time marching into England; and no doubt 
will find his death upon the battle-field.” 

“Worse men than he escape upon the field of 
battle,” returned Sir Angus, “but there is yet 
another thing to tell you. Seeing that now fou 
are unprotected, he desires you to do one of two 
things—either to become my wife at once, and 
come with your sister to my home, or to return to 
Forfair Castle.” 

Helen's eyes glistened. 

“ Knowing my feelings towards you, Sir Angus,” 
she said, “you can surely guess the alternative I 
choose. I will returm to Forfair Castle at once.” 

Sir Angus bit his lip. 

No man thinks himself absolutely disliked. 

Natural vanity rescues him from this. 

“Very good, Miss Forfair,” he said. “I have 
your father’s commands to see you home; we will, 
therefore, start whenever you please.” 

“ To-morrow, then.” 

Sir Angus bowed, murmured, “ Good evening!” 
and quitted the room. 

He felt his position to be an awkward one. 

When he had quitted the room, Helen threw her- 
self weeping into Jessie's arms. 

“ Oh, Jessie !” she cried, “Iam so unhappy—so 
unhappy !” 

Jessie pressed her to her bosom, and kissed her 
fondly. 

“ Do not give way, dear Helen !” she said; “ only 
be firm—be firm, and everything will yet be 
well!” 

As she was speaking, a knock, half timid, half 
eager, was heard at the door. 

‘-Come in!” cried Jessie. 

Henry Porson entered. 

“Cau I speak to Miss Jessie Forfair alone?” he 
said. 

Jessie rose. 

“ Certairly !” she said. 
the adjoining chamber.” 

She kissed Helen again, bade her be of good 
cheer, and followed the steward's son. 

As she did so, she clasped her hands, murmur- 
ing: 

: Oh! what a trial is this, to comfort Helen, and 
give her hope, when I love Macdonald more than 
all the world !” 

She sat down w@arily to listen to Porson’s words. 

“My dear Miss Jessie,” he said, * I come to pro- 
pose to you the means of saving your sister from 
much sorrow.” 

Jessie glanced at him curiously. 

She was thoroughly convinced of the man's 
deceit and villany; yet she was willing, for the 
sake of the future, to listen to him patiently. 

“Tndeed!” she said. “ Both land my sister will 


“T will speak to you in 


be very grateful to you for any assistance. What 
is your plan ?” 
‘“T will begin by stating to youitsresult. If you 


accede to it, I will undertake that Sir Audrew 
Forfair shall receive back Archibald Macdonald, and 
that your sister shall become his wife.” 

A spasm seemed for an instant to oppress her 
heart, and prevent her utterance. 

The result he spoke of, was that one she was 
seeking to obtain herself; but she could not endure 
to hear of it from another. 

“This is the end we all desire,” she said, at 
length, “ but I donot see how it is to be done.” 

Henry Porson drew his chair close to her, and 
took ber hand, which she at once withdrew. 

‘“‘ My dearest Miss Jessie,” he said, “ 1 swear to do 
all I have promised , but, in return, you must grant 
me one reqnest. I love you, and would make you 
my wife.” 

Jessie stared at him in surprise, and a bright 
blush overspread her face—her neck— her bosom. 

“You love me sir ?” 

“ Yes, dear one, is it surprising.” 

'‘ Most surprising, since but a short time since, you 
pretended to love my sister Helen.” 

He was prepared for this. 

“TI did think that I loved Helen,” he answered, 
“but contempt scon destroys affection, aud your 
sister's behaviour towards me, entirely changed my 
feelings. I have watched you in every phase of 
domestic life; and I love you.” 

The man spoke with well-assumed earnestness. 

Jessie thought it best to temporize with him. 

“Your whole proposition bewilders me,” she 


said. “My father would certainly consider it be- 
neath me, to marry the son of his steward; there- 
fore, how can you promise me that he will consent 
to Helen's marriage with Macdonald.” 

“T propose that we should be married secretly ; and 
that Sir Andrew should not be informed of our 
union uutil after Helen has married Macdonald.” 

Jessie smiled. 

“And do you really suppose, Mr. Porson,” she 
said, ‘that I could trust you so far ?” 

“J see no occasion for trust; our marriage would 
be a legal one.” 

“I speak not of its legality,” said Jessie; ‘I 
speak of something far different. When I was 
once your wife, how should I know that you would 
keep your promise to Helen ?” 

Porson bit his lip. 

In this iustance she misjudged him. 

Yet, what else could he expect ? 

“On theother hand, Miss Jessie,” he said, “ how 
am I to trust you ?” 

“Tn what?” 

“ Supposing that I do as I have promised for 
Macdonald, how am I to know that you will keep 
your faith with me, and become my wife?” 

Jessie smiled. 

“Mr. Porson,” she said, “you spoke now of 
having watched me, and of loving me. Is that 
speech consistent with love ?” 

“ Bat you do not love me ?” 

“Tam aware of that; but if ye loved me, you 
would not think of doubting me.” 

- In acase of this kind I cannot help doubting 
you. 

“Well, I must take a little time to congider. For 
the time, at least, I can say nothing definite.” 

“ When do you start for Forfair Castle?” asked 
Porson. 

“ To-morrow.” . 

“ And Sir Angus does he go with you ?” 

“ He does.” 

“ And both youand your sister would prefer being 
relieved of his company ?” 

“ We should, indeed; but I see no chance of this, 

for he has my father’s command to accompany 
us. 
“Leave it to me, my dear Miss Forfair,” said 
Henry Porson. “ We will start to-night, and you 
can leave a message for Sir Angus, stating that a 
further message from Sir Andrew has induced you 
to start at once for home.” 

This suggestion was carried out; and, before the 
night was far advanced, a party of four was on its 
route towards the Highlands, 

It may be imagined that, upon the following 
morning, Sir Angus was curaged to find that the 
birds had flown. 

But he at once decided upon the plan to bo 
adopted. 

To return to Sir Andrew Forfair would be to ex- 
pose himself to ridicule. 

The only course to be pursued, therefore, was 
to follow Helen to the Castle, and demand an expla- 
nation. 

The explanation he received, upon arriving at 
the Castle, ueed scarcely be enlarged upon. Sir 
Angus understood at once that the explanation 
which Helen gave as to the second letter from her 
father was a mere subterfuge; but he was suf- 
ficiently wise to assume a belief in her words, and 
to watch the conspiracy which he felt must be in 
train against him. 

Before we proceed to narrate the circumstances 
which led Jessie Forfair to attempt the rescue of 
the outlaw Macdonald from a life which would ine- 
vitably end in a shameful death, we must introduce 
to our readers two characters whose fortunes were, 
at this time, intimately connected with those of our 
hero and heroines. 

CHAVTER XV. 
MAC IVOR'S GRAVE. 


Axsovt a hundred yards from the cross road, where 
Jessie had lost sight of the Porsons upon the night 
of her strange adventure, was a but, inhabited by an 
old couple. 

Ages will, in all probability, roll away before 
Mac Ivor’s grave will be forgotten, or before the 
superstitious dread is no more, which now makes 
the neighbouring peasautry shun the spot after sun 
down, where the condemned spirit of the suicide is 
still believed to walk, from midnight to cock 
crowing; since with us in so just horror is the 
crime of self-murder held, that the poet’s assertion, 
respecting all who leave the world by their own 
haud, would be here received, without a doubt, 

“The common damned shun their society." 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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The Christian name of Mac Ivor was, I believe, 
Robert ; but this point I have not ascertained for 
a certainty. Yet we will, if you please, call him 
so here—for though it way be erroneous, it is of no 
great consequence. 

Robert Mac Ivor, then, was @ country youth, who 
fullowed the occupation of his father—that of hus- 
bandry ; though, from his having been to school, 
and possessing a quick capacity, he was more edu- 
cated and Jess rude in his manners than were 
country lads ic general, either in his day or in our 
own. 

He was, it would scem, cf a susceptible, thought- 
ful,and grave nature. In fact, he was exactly that 
sort of character where the deepest aud the strongest 
feelings are ever found to exist, though wholly un- 
suspected by their common acquaintances, who look 
only on the surface of things; just as an idle obser- 
ver looks on a still and quiet pool, and, because it 
neither rushes tumultuously forward nor swells it- 
self into billows and breakers, thinks not it can be 
of any real depth or force, but estimates its power 
ouly by its appearance. 

Robert also loved a book whenever he could get 
one; and though at this distance of time I cannot 


possibly say what might have been the nature of his | 


studies, I should conclude, as there were then no 
circulating libraries in the neighbowing town of 
Roxburgh, that his books must have been such as 
he could borrow of the village schoolmaster, or 
find by chance in any farm-house where he had an 
acquaintance, 

‘Vhatever they were, they no doubt assisted to 
give a certain degree of refinement ty his feclings ; 
and Nobert’s love uf reading, in a miud so sericus, 
produced, perhaps, a habit of thoughtfulness and 
reflection that was strengthened by his quiet and 
solitary occupations amidst the wild scenes in which 
he led his master's sheep to graze amongst the hills 
and valleys in that romantic neighbourl:ood. 

I do not know whether Robert ever read poetry, 
but a3 he became the victim of a powerful and ill- 
requited passion, I should be tempted to fancy he 
had done so. 

For if it be true that the reading of “ Robinson 
Crusoe” has been the cause of many boys running 
away and becoming sailors, how cau we doubt that 
the reading of poetry (more especially love poetry), 
by filling the mind with images of beauty, tender- 
ness, aud perfection, has made many become lovers ; 
their mistresses often being invested with the 
charms there ascribed to the hervives of such pro- 
ductions by the excited imaginations of their ad- 
mirers ? 

Be this as it may, whatever books Robert read, 


or whether or not he indulged in romantic dreams, | 


amidst romantic scenery in his pastornl employ- 
ment, certain it is he became deeply cnamoured of a 
yourg girl, the fame of whose beauty is not even 
now totally extinct. 

Her name was Mary, and, though her station 
in society was much the same as his own, yet her 
frieuds were poorer than his. 

Her father lived in a little cottage, that stood near 
the path that Robert so frequently passed in driving 
Lis sheep to pasture. 

She was young and beautiful, and left much to 
herself. 

And often as he went along would he pause to 
gaze on heras she sat spinning or knitting in the 
sun at her cottage door, and singiug some rustic 
melody with a cheerfulness that spoke a careless 
heart, and a spirit as light as that which animated 
the feathered tribes around her, as they seemed, 
with their little warbling uotes, to answer to her 

Thus was it, almost in their childish days, that 
the acquaintance between these young persons be- 
gan, and to them may be applied the lines of 
Wordsworth— 


“ With but a step between their several homes, 


Twins had they been in pleasure; 
* 


s 


And strangers to content, if long apart.” 


How soon this intimacy ripened ito love, or how 
long it was before Mary pledged her troth as he 
plighted to ler his own, I cannot tell. 

But es in the simplicity of rustic life there are 
no forms of etiquette to be observed, and nothing 
that is factitious, I conclude there were no greater 
difficulties to overcome than a little diffidonce on 
the part of Robert (for true love is always modest ) 
in telling Mary she had all his heart; and » down- 


There was, however, one obstacle to the happi- 
ness of the youthful pair which even higher-born 
and more polished lovers sometimes have to expe- 
rience— they had nothing to begin the world with, 
aud their friends thovght them too young to 
marry. 

The usual counsels of time, patience, and hope 
deferred, no doubt were urged to make them pause 
before the knot was tied that never could be 
broken. 

The lovers, perhaps, thought their case a hard 
ove; and it was now observed thut Mary did not, 
as she used to do, sit for hours together spinning or | 
working at her cottage door, and only relic ving her | 
toil by her song, or by welcoming a casual acquain- | 
tance, who stopped to be “ telling with her,” as the 
common phrase of the “country expresses a gossip | 
between two friends. 

Mary now found some excuse or other to stray 
from home ; and she would be out on the down, as 
well as Robert, to look after the sheep (for her | 
father, by dint of frugalitv, had managed to add 
one or two to his little stock, in the attempt to do | 
something in the farming way himself), as water was | 
to Le fetched from the rivulet, or there was an errand 
or amessage that none but she was so ready to 
carry out of doors, 

And on ail these occasions it chanced, such was 
the fortune of the affair, that Robert Mac Ivor was 
nearest hand to help her. 

He would be seen on the hill, looking after 
Mary's scanty flock more carefully than ‘his own, | 

| 


or with delight plucking for her the wild honey- 
suckle, or any pretty flowers that love taught him 
tu select as an offexing to beauty. 

And on a holiday, Robert and Mary were never | 
parted: in the village merrymaking, he was her | 
partner ; so also in the summer evening walk; and 
never was he happy excepting by her side. 

Lut, alas! 


“The course of true love never did run smooth ;" 


At about this time there came into the neigh- 


was to be let. It had a good house and plenty of 
land, and he had kine and all things fitting: and 
was indeed, for one in his position, a very great 
man. 

In addition to the advantage of fortune, he was a 


country girls admired him. 
It was in vain, however; for he looked with in- 


difference upon all until he beheld Mary. 

Conscicus of his own qualities, both personal and 
| otherwise, the young farmer thought so little of 
| being refused, that I fear the love of Mary and 


| Rebert, a cire:mstance known wel enough in the | 


neighbourhocd, never onee entered his head as 
likely to be an obstacle to his wishes. 

Perhaps, too, he had not a very exalted idea of 
female constancy when expesed to temptation. 

His courtship was strongly advocated by Mary's 
frieuds. And as he possessed that power which 


inferior by his notice, or to dismiss him by with- 
holding the employmeut he could afford to give him 
on the farm, it is nut improbable that the father 
of Mary found his own interest, and that of his other 
children, deeply concerned in the success of this 
new suitor for his daughter's hand. 

The situation of Kobert was now pitiable : he 
was discountenanced, and Mary kept as much as 
possible within doors, in order to put a stop to 
those country walks and pretty pastimes which had 
hitherto brought her and her old lover so much to- 
gether. 


since though common report averred that Robert 
died in consequence of her infidelity, there is no 
proof, that I could ever find, that she was really 
unfaithful. 

This part of the tale is involved in much obscu- 
rity ; Lut the cause of the final catastroplie may be 
well surmised, 

It is not improbable that Mary's vanity was flat- 
mim at the preference of a wealthy man for a poor 
girl. 

She was envied her supposed good fortune, and 
thus her self-love was pampered, and the more 
/amiable feelings of her heart destroyed. 

Without absolutely accepting the former as a 
, suitor, she behaved to him in such a manner as to 


cast look, a blush, and a ‘corresponding feeling of | give him every reason to hope. 


modesty possibly revealed to him, even before her 
lips confirmed the truth, that she was nothing loth 
to flud herself the chosen of his affections. “ 


She may to some extent have been influenced by | 
| for unsuspected pride has given her a bribe.— A/rs. 


the feeling that she ought not to risk the benefits 
which her father received from her lover's notice 


| the road. 


handsome fellow, and dressed well, and all the | 


worldly wealth confers, of being able to advance an | 


Let me not, however, be unjust to her memory ; | 


'and assistance, aud her father may, indeed, have 


appealed to her to induce her to favour the rich 
man and discard the poor. 

However this may have been, it is certain that 
now Mac Ivor felt all the misery of neglect and iil- 
requited affection. 

This powerful feeling, which had been concealed 
under a calm demeanour in happier days, burst 
forth now like hidden fires, and one rash act was 
but the prelude tu another. 

Previous, however, to this storm of passion 
(which Iam about to relate), he had struggled to 
forget one, who, he feared, no longer deserved his 
affection. But the very effort to do s0 kept alive 
the fatal renewbrance. 

Ile neglected his business, grew carcless of him- 
self, melancholy, and took no interest in anything 
around him; often wandering out on the moor, and 
particularly haunting one spot, where he had been 
accustomed to sit on a mound of earth, urder a 
tree, to watch the coming of Mary, as she would 
steal away from home, and with the foot of a fairy 
trip up the hill to meet him. 

it was on that spot he had delighted to pay her 
his little services of love. 

IJere he would sit, hour after hour, as if to clieat 
reality with some found fancy of his own creation. 

But, alas! there was no Mary to greet him—no 
kind haund—no laughing aud eager eye to meet his. 

At length his feelings changed, and he deter- 
mined to upbraid her coldness and inconstancy. 

In a tempest of passion, he set out for her cot- 
age, and mectiug his rival by the way, he attacked 
him in a mad frenzy, and left him for dead upon 
After this, he proceeded to Mary's home. 

What passed at this interview it is impossible to 
say, but it is probable that she entered into some 
explanation with him, and even promised to dis- 
miss him for ever. 

It is likely that something of this kind passed, for 
Robert that night returned to his home in a more 
calm and tranquil state of mind than he had done 


nor does the story of Robert's ill-fated attachment for many wecks befvre. 
in the least contradict the assertion of the poet. 
| 
| 


It is be hoped that Mary did not intend to deccive 
him, for he had betrayed to her the secret of Lis 


bourhood a young man who took a large farm that | design against his own life. 


It is not impossible that the desire she euter- 
tained to serve her father, and the hope that she 
might soften her refusal and preserve her rich 
| suitor as ber father’s friend, might have suggested 
to her the imprudent step she uow touk—a step so 
likely to be misunderstuod by a jealous and im- 
| passioned miud, 
| She had an interview with the farmer, not under 
| her father’s rocf, but in the open fields, and tle un- 
| fortunate lover saw her sitting with him on the 
| very spot where they had so often met. 
| Whether ho met her after this, or sought any ex- 
planation, I cannot te!l, but huried away by pas- 
lsion ard grief, ard not having the fear of God 
| before his eyes, Robert MacIvor rushed home on 
‘that very evening and destroyed himself. 

The inquest brought in a verdict of self-murder. 
| No funeral rite was performed, and his remains 
were buried where four cross roads met, with a 
stake driven through the body, according tu the law 
then in full force. 
The spot to this day is called Mac Ivor's Grave. 
With the subsequeut fate of Mary, and her rela- 
tions with Leonard aud Heury Porson, I have now 


to deal. 
(To be continued.) 


COARSENFSS OF NICE Prop. eE.—Like other things 
spurious, fastidiousness is often inconsistent with itself, 
the coarsest things are done, the cruelest things said, 
by the most fastidious people. Horace Walpole was a 
proverb of epicurean particularity of taste; yet none 
of the vulgarians whom he vilified had a keener relish 
for a coarse allusion or a malicious falsehood. Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill, demanded that life should be thrice 
| winnowed for his use, but what was his life? Lcuis 
XIV. was ‘‘inso'ently nice” in some things; what 
| was he in others? If we observe a person proud of a 

reputation for fastidious ess, we shall always find that 
the egotisin which is its life will at times lead him to 
say or do something disgusting. We need expect from 
| such people no delicete, silent self-sacrifice, no tender 
| watching for others’ tastes or needs, no graceful yield- 
| ing up of privileges in unconsidered trifles, on which 
wait no “ flowing thanks.” They may be kind and 
| obliging to a certain extent, but when the service 
required involves avytling disagreeable, anything 
offensive to the taste «n which they pride themselves, 
we must apply elvewhrre. Their fimeness of nature 
sifts common duties, selecting for practice only those 
which will pass the test, and conscience is not hurt, 


Kirkland. 
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“IT PROMISE.” 
BY EDWIN MELTON. 
“Ir I only dared,” soliloquized Harry Leslie, standing 
by the window and gazing after a very pretty young 
lady who was rapidly disappearing from his watching 
eyes down the street. ‘‘ Here I have loved Mildred 
Lee these four months, I have dreamed of her night 
and day, and yet I dare not ask her to marry me. 
Pshaw!” he continued, “afraid of little brown-eyed 
Millie Lee! I'll be afraid of her no longer. She can 
but refuse me, and I'll not live in this uncertainty. 
I'll ask her this very evening! Yes, I will!” 

And with this determination he proceeded to make 

himself very unnecessarily handsome in anticipation of 

_ the coming siege; but, as usual in such cases, nothing 
suited him. His cravat would not tie in the usual 
excruciating bow, and his gloves had an undeniable 
hole in one of the fingers, that would show in spite of | 
all his efforts to conceal it. 

“If I only had a wife.” he sighed, ‘all my ward- 
robe would be in the nicest order. I am sure Millie 
Lee would not let her husband be seen with a torn 
glove or a frayed cravat—not she.” 


And, witha parting glance of dissatisfaction into 
the full length mirror, he took his hat and, holding 
the offending glove in one hand, left for the residence 
of the aforesaid Mildred Lee. 

The house (one of the prettiest in the suburbs of 
Washington) stood near the corner; and as he turned he 
became aware that the door was open, and the light of 
a neighbouring gas-lamp clearly reflected Millie stand- | 
ing with an undeniable handsome officer, whose buttons | 
and straps glittered all too brightly for Harry’s jealous | 
eyes, and who was bending in a decidedly lover-like | 
manner over her. He drew back into the shade in | 
time to hear the following words,— 

‘Will you, Millie ?” said the officer. 

And Millie, looking up into the dark eyes fixed upon | 
her own, said, ‘‘I promise; ” and as he was descending 
the steps called after him, ‘‘ Good bye, dear Fred; don't 
get killed.” 

“I'll try not to,” was the laughing answer, and he 
soon disappeared in the darkness. 

Harry's ears had taken in the whole conversation, 
his eyes every action; and, without entering, he drew 
his hat over his face and strode furiously down the 
street, meditating upon the best way of shufiling off 
this mortal coil, and thus ridding himself of this 
unhappy world and his own for-ever-to-be-miserable 
existence. 

Upon reaching his own abode he sat down and 
wrote an impassionate note to Millie, using the whole 
catalogue of loving phrases in general, and winding 
up by saying that, as ‘‘he could never be happy again, 
he was about to commit suicide.” This note he even- 
tually tore up, and finally resolved not to tell any one, 
but keep his grief a secret. 

How should he commit the deed was the next 
question. Should he shoot himself in the region of the 
heart, and thereby create a long-winded, gossiping 
story among his many fashionable acquaintances? No! 
that would never do. that was certain, Should he 
poison or drown himself? After mature deliberation 
he came to the conclusion to enlist. And enlist he 
did that selfsame night; and great was the wonder 
among his friends when it was announced that the rich 
and fashionable Harry Leslie had enlisted as a private 
in the Third Artillery, and was to leave the next after- 
noon. ‘ 

When Millie heard the news she went to her room 
and, woman-like, had a good cry. Then, as Harry did 
not make his appearance to bid her farewell, she grew 
indignant, and, tying on her hat, walked down to the 
railway station. As she moved past the departing 
soldiers, shaking hands and bidding good bye all around, 
she approached Harry Leslie, who stood moodily watch- 
ing the leave-takings and scarcely noticing her until 
she stood before him and held out her hand, and said 
in alow voice,—* Harry, your departure is very sudden; 
why did you not come and bid me good bye?” 

He took the hand—for how could he help 1t—but 
he did not retain it, as he coldly said, ‘I cannot tell 
you now, but you will know some day, Miss Lee.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Leslie,” replied Millie, as coldly as 
himself; ‘‘I wish you a pleasant journey and safe re- 
turn.” 

If Harry Leslie had not been encased in an im- 
penetrable armour of pride, and determined not to see 
or hear any thing, he would have seen the drooping 
eye and quivering lip as she turned away; but he did 
not, and Millie was soon chatting gaily with Fred, 
whom Harry had discovered was his own colonel. 
And now wicked thoughts came into his mind—vague 
ideas of shooting Colonel Fred Linton instead of the 
enemy. But Harry was a man, and did not long enter- 
tain such thoughts, and only resolved to get killed 
himself as soon as possible. He was obliged to witness 
a whispered conversation between Millie and the 
colonel, and again hear Millie’s low, I promise,’ 
Fr ” 

But the train could wait no longer; the whistle 


sounded, and the train moved on with ite human freight 


—some, perhaps, never more to meet those loving 
friends from whom they had just departed. 

But little time was spent in camp, only long enough 
to perfect the men in military drill, and they were 
ordered to the front. 

Millie waited in vain for a letter which would ex- 
plain Harry's conduct at parting. It came not, though 
she weekly received long letters from Fred, which she 
always read in company with a blue-eyed, golden haired 
girl, who had lately taken up her abode with Millie, and 
who also received letters by the same hand and bear- 
ing the same post-mark. 

A battle was soon in operation, and Millie, and the 
golden-haired Lulie read the papers together, each, 
however, looking for a different name among the long 
lists of the killed and wounded. 

Harry was desperate, and threw himself recklessly 
into the hottest part of the fight, determined to be 
killed despite the fates. He was promoted tc lieutenant, 
then captain, and soon after to major; but this gave 
him no pleasure ; he was resolved to die. 

In one of the most desperate encounters the colonel 
wished to send a message to a distant officer—who 
would go? Many a brave man looked along the space 
to be crossed and shook his head. 

**Some one must go,” said Colonel Linton; ‘I can- 
not leave my regiment, or I would go.” 

Harry rode up. ‘What is he inquired. 
was explained. ‘I will go,” was his reply, 

“You see the danger, Major Leslie,” said the colonel, 
pointing to the long reach where the enemy’s missiles 
were continually exploding. 

Harry's lip curled. 

** Give me tle message, Colonel Linton, I will go.” 

Ife received it,and turned his horse's head in the 
direction mentioned. Many eyes watched his perilous 
passage, none more anxious than the colonel, and a 
loud shout announced his success. But would he re- 
turn? He had received his answer and started back. 
Two-thirds of the way had been gained when a bomb 
came tearing through the air and burst close by him. 
IIe was struck—he reeled; but with a desperate effort 
reached the colonel, and fell from his horse at his feet. 

A dozen men stepped forward to raise his inanimate 
form. The colonel ordered ihem to carry him to his 
own tent, and see that he was immediately attended to. 

Two hours decided the battle in the Federal favour, 
and Colonel Linton turned to his tent. Harry had re- 
covered his consciousness. 

‘*Major Leslie,” said the colonel, kindly, ‘* you have 
rendered us an invaluable service, and you will not be 
forgotten.” 

But Ifarry turned his head without attempting a 
reply. 

“It is the colonel who speaks to you,” was the gen- 
tle reminder of the soldier by his side. 

“1 know it; but I don’t wish to see him.” 

“You may leave us for a while,” said the colonel, 
and the subcrdinate silently obeyed. 

“Now, why do you not wish to see me, Harry ?” 
said the colonel. 

“ Because you have ruined my happiness and rob- 
bed me of all that is dear to me; is that not reason 
enough, why I should not wish to see you, Frederic 
Linton? Pardon me, you are my superior officer,” he 
added in a different tone. 

“‘ Never mind that, Harry, but tell me why you talk 
so strangely. I donot understand you.” 

“ Have you not robbed me of Millie Lee” said he, 
without taking his eyes from his face. Do you not 
understand me now ?” 

“IT do not,” was the reply. 

A few words sufficed to explain all; and Fred, take- 
ing Harry's hand at the close, said, ‘‘ You are mistaken, 
Harry. When I parted from Millie, I only obtained 
her promise to watch over and care for my blue-eyed 
bride, Lulie. See,” and he took a little printed card 
from his breast pocket ; ‘is that Millie?” 

No, the blonde beauty looking upon him was never 
Millie. 

‘* Millie is my cousin,” he continued. ‘ See here, I 
have another picture, and I think Millie won't object 
if I give it to you.” And he held out a bright, laugh- 
ing face very different from the blue-eyed Lulie. ‘‘ And 
now try and sleep, for you must be wearied; "—and 
the colonel passed out, 

The next morning Harry was delirious, so he did 
not know of the letter that was written ; but when he 
awoke to consciousness, a face very like Millie's was 
bending over him. All had been explained in the 
letter, and but few words more were needed. We 
will record only the last words. 

“ And now, Millie, you know all. Will you be my 
wife 2” said Major Harry Leslie. 

** What, now ?” said Millie, mischievously. 

“Tf not now, as soon as I am able to leave my 
couch. Will you?” 

And Millie said, ‘I promise.” 


It 


“TI HAVE an idea in my head,” said a noodle to his 
companion.—‘* Have you? Then keep it there, it may 
be some time before you get another.” 


CHRISTMAS. 

; BY ELIZA COOK. 
Twas the eve-tide of Christmas, and Christmas put on 
The most old-fashioned garments that Christmas could 

don— 
There was snow in the valley, and snow on the hill, 
There was snow on the roof-top, and snow on the sill; 
The voice of the swift-running brooklet was still, 
The frost-keys had locked up the wheels of the mill, 
And the birds were so tame, that the wildest ones came 
To peep in at the casement with crumb-seeking bill. 


All was white on the earth—all was blue in the sky, 
The north wind was muffled too closely to sigh, 

The ice-pearls glanced back to the sun's ruddy eye, 
And the rook thought it better to roost than to fly. 
King Christmas strode on in his slippers of glass, 

With a grasp and a word for each one that might pass; 
His blessing was kind, though his greeting was bo! 
And this plain carol-ditty he lustily trolled :— 


“ Room for me, room for me, 
High or low born though you be, 
I'm very cold and very old, 

But very strong, as ye may see. 
Yonder stand the turrets tall, 
With holly in the banquet-hall, 
Dainty fare is smoking there, 
While the minstrel echoes fall. 
Town and hamlet, foul or fair; 
Christmas looks in everywhere. 


“Hark! the flushed and shouting lip 
Laughs to see the red wine drip; 
Warm hands fill up the wassail cup, 
And busy fingers toss the flip. 

Here, the hovel roof is low, 

And the casement lets in snow, 

But the green and red are seen 
Hanging in the wood-fire glow. 

‘Mid poor and many—great and rare, 
Christmas looks in everywhere. 


“ See yon circle—gaily proud— 
Wait more friends to join the crowd; 
More friends still come—and list the hum— 
In my name's welcome—blythe aud loud. 
Further on, a woman's sigh 
Breathes through salt of weeping cye, 
Since I came last a cloud has past, 
And she has seen the dearest die. 
"Mid Mirth and Mourning, Pomp and Prayer, 
Christmas looks in everywhere. 


“ Sacred ceilings, dark and giey, 
Bear the mistletoe and bay, 
And anthem hymn, through cloisters dim; 
Peals along the close highway. 
Farmers’ boys fetch in Yule loys, 
To pile upon the chimney dogs; 
And laugh to find I'm just behind, 
To trip them up with icy clogs. 
Church and homestead—here and there— 
Christmas looks in everywhere, 


“T mix the cake, and broach the beer, 
I tell long tales of fun and fear, 
I bring choice flasks, and tap huge casks; 
And load the board with revel cheer. 
I call back wanderers to the hearth, 
Where Home's undying love had birth. 
I fling a gleam of memory’'s beam, 
On those far off—'mid Death and Dearth— 
By night-watch flame, and fire-side glare, 
Christmas looks in everywhere. 


“ Roast the beef, and drain the but; 
Let no human heart be shut ; 
Let ‘Goodwill’ be reigning still, 
And the Castle help the Hut. 
Room for me! rvom for me! 
High or low born though ye be, 
On new-born cry and dying prayer, 
Christmas looks in everywhere!” 


A CuILp’s Sympatuy.—A child’s eyes! those clear 
wells of undefiled thought; what on earth can be 
more beautiful ? full of hope, love, and curiosity, they 
meet your own. In prayer, how earnest; in joy, how 
sparkling ; in sympathy, how tender. The man who 
never tried the companionship of a little child has 
carelessly passed by one of the great pleasures of life, 
as one passes a rare flower, without plucking it or 
knowing its value. A child cannot understand you, 
you think; speak to it of the holy things of your 
religion, of your grief for the loss of a friend, of your 
love for some one you fear will not love in return ;—it 
will take, it is true, no measure or soundings of your 
thought—it will not judge how much you should 
believe, whether your grief is rational in proportion to 
your loss, whether you are worthy or fit to attract the 
love which you seek,— but its whole soul will incline 
to yours, and engraft itself as it were, on the feeling 
which is your feeling for the hour.— Mrs. Norton. 
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SIR FITZROY KELLY. 


Tus honourable and learned gentleman, the mem- 
ber for East Suffolk, was born in 1796. His grand- 
father, Colonel Kelly, greatly distinguished himself 
in the East Indies, and his father, Captain Robert 
Hawke Kelly, was also an officer in the army. 

Sir Fitzroy, the subject of our portrait, entered 
as a student of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1818, and six 
years after was called to the bar. He soon gained 
for himself a name as a sound lawyer. While upon 
the Norfolk Circuit, upwards of forty years ago, he 
made a memorable harangue against the Game 
Laws, so fervid and eloquent, that it created what 
would be termed in the 
present day a “ sensation 


ing for himself a splendid practice and an enviable 
position. He secured the appointment of standing 
counsel to the Bank of England, and served for a 
short time as Solicitor-General to the Government 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. In 1858, under the 
Derby Ministry, he was appointed Attorney- 
General. 

As an able advocate, and a sound lawyer, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly has long held the highest rank in his 
profession. His caution, allied with an extraordi- 
nary quickness of perception, made him always 
considered as being remarkably “ safe” as a counsel. 
In the House, of late years, he has not shown much 
brilliancy of elocution; on the other hand, he has 
been dull and tedious, and far from good in debate. 
A remarkable feature used to characterize Sir Fitz- 
roy’s attendance at the House o’ Sommons. He 


in court.” It not only 
excited the audience, but 


moved the judge and 
jury, and gained the ac- 


quittal of four prisoners, 


After having fully es- 
tablished himself as a 
lawyer, he became 
anxious for parliamen- 
tary honours. His first 
attempt was for the re- 

esentation of Hythe, 
n 1830, but he was 
defeated. In 1832 he 
sought the suffrages of 
the people of Ipswich, 
with no better success. 
In 1835, he again pre- 
sented himself for Ips- 
wich, was duly elected, 
took his seat in the 
House of Commons, and 
forthwith commenced to 
take part in the debates. 
His opponents, however, 
were busy at work get- 
ting up a petition against 
Sir Fitzroy for bribery 
and corruption. The 
case created considerable 
excitement, pot only 
from the position of 
many of the parties con- 
cerned, but also from the 
extraordinary revelations 
which were made. The 
result, however, was fatal 
to the profound lawyer, 
and he unseated. 
This unfortunate reverse 
did considerable injury 
to Sir Fitzroy for a 
time; but in 1887, ona 
vacancy again occurring 
for Ipswich, he again put 
bimself forward as a can- 
didate for that borough. 
The contest was a fierce 
one on both sides, and at 
the close of the poll his 


{= 


opponent was returned 


by a majority of two. 
Sir Fitzroy doubted the 
accuracy of this return, 
and appealed to the 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT. 


WE eat just what appetite and inclination prompts 
us to. Statisticians have prepared tables showing 
the nutrition contained in certain articles of food, 
and the time required to digest them in healthy 
stomachs. ‘These tables are useful as information, 
but as guides to health they are useless. When a 
man orders his dinner he does not consult the state 
of his system, nor examine the tables to see what 
would suit his condition, but he asks his palate, and 
that decides the momentous question. Suppose a 
man, with a sick headache, for instance, to require 
nourishment. His ailment proceeds from a dis- 
ordered stomach, therefore he must humour it and 
take light diet. Rice naturally occurs to him; so 


he takes out his work and looks for the article 
“rice.” Rice, says the 
Statistician, digests in 
one bour boiled, 
and is, therefore, whole- 
some and nutritious. But 
possibly the invalid dis- 


likes rice. He would 
much prefer a mutton 
chop, but is deterred 


from fear of the statisti- 
cian, who tells him that 
mutton requires three 
hours to digest, and is, 
therefore, a needless tax 
upon his system. But 
elsewhere in the statisti- 
cian’s book the invalid 
has read that bulk has 
some part in this matter 
of digestion. and that a 
large amount of easily- 
digested food may be re- 
quired to satisfy the cra- 
vings of appetite, while 
au infinitessimal part of 
the more concentrated is 
quite as wholesome. 
More, in point of fact; 
for the appetite is satis- 
fied by the food the sto- 
mach calls for, so that it 
is easily appeased, and 
does its work good- 
humouredly, so to speak, 
even though it be harder.’ 

The philosopher may 
lay down laws for the 
guidance of the human 
stomach, but that inde- 
pendent and rebellious 
organ disdains them. 
The skies above us are 
not more fickle than it. 
To-day the clouds over- 
cast the heavens, and the 
aspect is lowering. The 
stomach that was quite 
tractable yesterday is in- 
surgent to-day. A breath 
of anger ruffles it as the 
wind does the landscape, 
and no man can set 
bounds to it. 

The best modern wri- 
ters on physiology tacitly 
concede points adverted 


Honse of Commons, and 


the result was, instead of 


to in this article, and ex- 
cept where the demand 
is glaringly inconsistent 


being in a minority of 
two, he was absolutely 
ina majority of one. It 
was now for his oppo- 
nent to retire, and the learned gentleman again 
took the oaths and his seat. Here he remained 
till Parliament was dissolved, in 1841. Once more 
he solicited the confidence of the electors of Ips- 
wich, but had the mortification of being rejected. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly now remained out of Parlia- 
ment until 1848, when he succeeded in being re- 
turned for the borough of Cambridge. At the 
general election of 1852, he was still more fortu- 
nate. He had scarcely to solicit then for a seat, 
for he was returned for two places—Harwich and 
East Suffolk. Having now the choice, he took the 
latter, and has continued to represent that division 
of the county up to the present time. 

During all this period, he continued his indefati- 
gable professional career; and his name will be 
well remembered as being associated with the de- 
fence or prosecution in many memorable cases, gain- 


SIR FITZROY KELLY. 


would put in an appearance at five or six o'clock, 
remain till seven, and then go to dinner. His re- 
turn from dinner was generally after midnight. He 
is a member of the Carlton Club, and is very well 
respected by the majority of bis party. 


SysTEMATIC Fiirts.—If young ladies who pride 
themselves on their skill and tact in the art of flirta- 
tion could only hear all that is said of them behind 
their backs, we think they would renounce their inde- 
licate blandishments for ever, and blush, if not past 
that wholesome indication of shame. for the false part 
they had so far played in society. The practical flirt 
is looked upon by all young men, save those green 
enough to be her victims, merely as a frivolous piece 
of human trumpery, with whom it may be well 
enough to while away an hour now and then, when 
nothing better in the way of amusement offers. 


| unpunctual people. 


permit invalids to eat the 
food they crave. The 
day of slop tea and dish- 
water soup has vanished 
from the hespitals; good, wholesome, nourishing 
broth, the spirit of beef, is given; porter and ale 
are administered, eggs, farinaceous food, and also 
mutton chops, beef -steaks, and chicken, are served 
to patients in lieu of the low diet with which it 
was formerly thought proper to drench sick people. 
The result is seen in a much lower per centage of 
mortality, and ina more rapid convalescence than 
with the erroneous ideas of old. 


Punctvaurry.—If you desire to enjoy life, avoid 
They impede business, and 
poison pleasure. Make it your own rule not only to 
be punctual, but a little beforehand. Such a habit 
secures a composure which is essential to happi- 
ness. For want of it many people live in a constant 


fever, and put all about them into a fever too. 
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BOW BELLS, 


ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORKOW. 


GY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR POMEROY,” “ALONE IN THE 
WORLD," RIC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A MOTHER'S DEVOTION. 


Rosaise knelt and wept before her cousin; with 
despairing accents pleaded and implored for the re- 
storation of her little son; how fruitlessly will be 
easily under** od. 

Rosalie, . aer tears and her despair, was giving 
to Augusta's heart tue only species of joy it now 
could kuow, for she was heightening the triamph of 
that wicked woman's revenge. 

Entreaties having failed, as poor Rosalie herself 
had felt and known they would, little Arthur's 
mother rose to her feet, dashed away her tears, and 
commenced to threaten. 

“ There are laws,” she said, addressing Augusta; 
“and to them shall you be made to answer for this 
worst of all robberies which you have just committed ; 
the whole world shall know the outrage you have 
done to the already suffering heart of an unhappy 
widuw, whom you would render childless, too! 
You shall be execrated for your atrocity, and for 
your infamy !” 

Mistress Camelford shrugged her shoulders, and 
smiled, a pitying and most isultivg smile. 

“ You are still, poor girl,” she said, “as you have 
always been, and as I much fear you ever will cun- 
tinue, a perfect simpleton !” 

“Give back to me my little Arthur!” demanded 
Nosalie, fiercely. 

Augusta proceeded as though nothing had been 
said to interrupt her speech. 

“You were foolish to marry Arthur Gresham, 
and to make of me your euemy; more, to believe 
that I was one who with impunity might be tritled 
with !” 

“Give me back my child!” Rosalie again ex- 
claimed, ‘or at once I denounce your shameful 
crime, as I have said, to all the world, and will com- 
mence with the man into wkose arms, for your own 
aggrandizement, that you may inherit my father’s 
whole fortune, you are striving now to force me— 
yes, horrible, most unnatural woman, Clarence 
Hartley shall be the first whom I will make to know 
you as you rightly are!” 

“You will not do that!” Mistress Camelford said 
quietly, and with her old, ironical smile. 

“ By heaven, I will!” cried !tosalie, earnestly. 

“ By heaven, you will not!” exclaimed Augusta; 
“for if you did, never again, through all your life, 
should you behold your child!” 

Those words struck terri!!y home to the poor 
young mother's heart; but losalie would not yet 
yield; such a threat her cousin would not dave to 
fulfil—no, no, she would not dare! 

Yet it was with very little suow of courage that 
Rosalie next said,— 

‘*You have stulen my child; restore him to me, 
or tremble for the punishment which will eome to 
you from the laws which presently 1 shall invoke !” 

“T would say that you were mad -that 1 kuew 
nothing of your child!” smiled Augusta. 

“You have confessed to me ” Losalie was 
commencing. 

“Yes,” iuterrupted her cousin; “between our- 
selves that confession was necessary— was to be of 
service to me; to the world, with which you 
threaten me, you would have to prove that I had 
stolen your child, and that would be as impossible 
to you as it would seem improbable to all with 
whom you might accuse me!” 

Poor Rosalie groaned and wrung her hands; not 
an atom of courage now was left to her, only dark 
and hopeless despair. 

“T would have you wedded to Clarence Hartley,” 
resumed Augusta. ‘‘As you have said, Rosalie, I 
must be your father’s sole heiress!” 

“And so you may!” cried Rosalie, eagerly. 
“ Gladly will 1 resign all right and title to any por- 
tion of my father’s fortune, if you will restore my 
little Arthur to my arms; with him I would go 
forth and toil, and win the means that should sus- 
tain us both!” 

Mistress Camelford smiled again; she was think- 
ing of how imperfectly that which Kosalie had just 
proposed would accomplish the vengeauce that must 
be fully gratified. 

“fam striving to enrich you, Rosalie, not to 
make of you a beggar and an outcast!” Augusta 
said, as if she felt that her good intentions had been 
insulted. 

“It is for your good that I am acting now!” Mis- 


tress Camelford next proceeded; “and I will not 
suffer you longer to trifle with a fate which would 
be most enviable, and which there are few women 
who would not envy you!” 

‘‘ What have I done to you, Augusta? Oh, have 
pity on me!” Rosalie, weeping and moauing, cried. 

Again that cold and cruel smile curled Mistress 
Camelford’s thin and bloodless lip. 

“If you would have your bvy restored to you,” 
she said, “ listen to me, and be ready to obey.” 

Pale and trembling Rosalie gazed on her execu- 
tioner, and awaited her doom. 

“You will never again, except, perhaps, to your 
own heart, breathe the name of Arthur Gresham— 
you will consent, for all time, to see your son only 
by stealth—and concealing from him that you have 
been already a wife, are still a mother—you will 
wed with Clarence Hartley.” 

“Oh, infamy—infamy !” exclaimed Rosalie. 

“Or, as I before have said, your little son is 
lost to you for ever!” concluded Mistress Camel- 
ford. 

With a shriek of horror Rosalie clasped her hands 
to her head, and rushed from the room 

“ She is about to appeal to her father,” Augusta 
said to herself as Rusalie quitted the apartment; 
and so great an absurdity did that appear to old 
Camelford’s amiab!e widow, that now, when left 
alone, she fairly laughed outright. 

Rosalie did fly to her father, and as Augusta 
rightly had surmised, did appeal to him ; and greatly 
shocked was the Paronet to learn that his daughter's 
boy, his little graudson, had been stulen frum her 
by Mistress Camelfurd’s agency ; and promised that 
his niece should be made instantly to restore the 
child to its distracted, almost heartbroken mother. 

Rosalie quitted Ler father’s preseuce somewhat 
comforted; but, alas! soon she was to learn how 
cruelly illusive the ray of hope which had Leen 
given to cheer her—soon again it was obscured, and 
her fate made thus, far darker than before 

Rosalie had scarcely a moment quitted the Ba- 
ronet, when Mistress Camelford appeared befure 
him. 

Sir Jonas commenced at once, and with a firm- 
ness which fora long time he had not evinced, to 
upbraid his niece for having dared to deprive Rosalie 
of her child, and to command that it should in- 
stantly be given back to her. 

Mistress Camelford flatly, even haughtily, refused 
to obey the Baronet’s desire. She was acting, she 
said, to confer on Rosalie the utmost good, and her 
uncle had promised tu aid, and not to thwart, her 
in the steps she might find it necessary to take 
towards the accomplishment of a very generous 
purpose. His daughter’s child was with those who 
would take good care of him; and even, the next 
day, almost, Rosalie might, if so she chose, again 
behold him, since for that was néeded only she 
should become the wife of Ciarence Hartley. 

Much more did Mistyess Camelford say ; and poor 
doddering Sir Jonas Rathborne was again con- 
vinced, or said so, that his niece was a dear, good 
creature, and her most ardent wish his daughter's 
welfare. 

‘But you must confess, Augusta,” said the Ba- 
ronet, “that it is a very bard trial for my poor 
daughter to be bereft of her child, if only for a week 
or two,” and Sir Jonas began to weep and whine, 
something like a spoiled child who has somehow 
lost a favourite toy, as he added: 

“ And I shall sadly miss my little grandson ; he 
made me laugh so—was such a diverting young 
rogue !” 

Aud as Mistress Camelford looked with profound 
contempt on the now imbecile old man, her thoughts 
were: 

“T most hurry forward this marriage, for the 

saronet is fast becoming perfectly idiotte ; and there 
must be no ground of dispute respecting the will 
which, so suon cs I have rendered Rosalie iudepen- 
dent of him, I shall compel him to sign.” 

Sir Jonas would, even now, have signed anything 
at Mistress Came!furd’s bidding, as that good lady 
was perfectly aware, but his lawyers would have 
interfered, as Augusta also knew, while Rosalie had 
need of any portion of her father’s fortune; but 
there would be no obstacle to her own aggrandize- 
ment when Mistress Camelfurd had first made her 
cousin very wealthy, aud most utterly wretched for 
all her life to come. 

When three months more—three months of ter- 
rible anguish to Rosalie—had passed away, she then 
consented to see again Clarence Hartley. 

“At length she yields!” was Mistress Camel- 
ford’s exultant thought. 

And, in truth, poor Rosalie had begun to waver; 
her craving to behold and to embrace again her 


little Arthur, grew each day-more and more imposy 
sible of appeasement. 

Meantime, Mistress Camelford had contrived to 
keep Rosalie’s preseut suitor in perfectly good hu- 
mour with himself and the woman whom he loved, 
more deeply than might have been supposed from 
his seeming tranquil and patient wooing. 

Clarence Hartley came now, day after day, to the 
mansion of Sir Jouas Rathborne, and saw and con- 
versed daily with Rosalie, though never was he long 
alone with her; Mistress Camelford would not yet 
trust her cousin so far as that. 

The gloomy sadness with which constantly he 
saw poor Rosalie enshrouded, and reasons for which 
had been given to him by Augusta, would, Hartley 
believed, soon vanish before the happiness which, as 
his wife, would be offered for her acceptance ; and as 
sorrow fled from her, so would health and strength 
return to her now feeble frame—again would the 
roses Lloom upon her now pallid cheeks. 

Hartley had several times of late, in his quiet way, 
urged Rosalie to name the day which tvas to be the 
most happy of all his life; and, hearing him so speak, 
the poor girl would shrink and tremble, and would 
be near to revealing all the truth; but she would 
then see Mistress Camelford, with her cold, hard face; 
would remember her boy's peril, so long as he re- 
mained within the clutch of such a woman, would 
be reminded of that terrible threat, for just one 
moment forgotten, which Augusta be!d suspended 
above her head, and then would cower and be 
silent. 

Mistress Camelford chafed and fretted that the 
mirriage she so ardently desired should be delayed 
week after week, month after month; it should be 
uo longer postponed, on that she was resolved, or 
she might presently behold the wreck of her every 
hope, the ruin of all for which she had so long and 
iudefatigably toiled, since more imbecile at almost 
every hour grew the Baronet ; and, worse thought to 
her than even that, it was not impossible that Arthur 
Gresham himself might ere long return to England, 
and then? 

Mistress Camelford stamped and raved at the mere 
idea of what would happen then. 

On the particular day at which we have now 
arrived, Clarence Hartley had scarcely taken his 
leave, fur that time, of Rosalie and Mistress Camel- 
ford, the door had not many moments closed behind 
him, when Augusta said, very impatieutly : 

“ Have you, Rosalie, lost all desire agaiu to behold 
your son ?” 

Rosalie’s answer was a shower of tears. 

“ Well, then,” proceeded her cousin, “ why have 
you so long delayed, why do you still continue to 
delay in naining the day for your marriage ?” 

“Oh! I cannot wed with him! I caunot,” 
groaned uubappy Rosalie, “dare not accomplish 
suck threefold treachery—first, to the man to whu 
you would compel me to give my hand; second, to 
my own heart; and last, and worst of all, to him 
who now lics mouldering in his grave far, far away ; 
and whose indignant spirit would appear and curse: 
me for my sliaieless renunciation of all that was 
pure and haly!” 

“You are resigned, then, never again to behold 
your son?” Mistress Camelfurd quietly, but very 
sternly, inquired. 

“No; ch, hcaven, no!” moaned Rosalie; “but I 
dare not, as you would have me, buy him back to 
me—not even for my darling little Arthur dare 1 be 
guilty of deliberate infamy to a man who honestly 
luves me aud trusts in tle purity of my soul. Not 
even for my idolized boy dare I doom myself to 
undying remorse, to a deceit which I should then 
koow myself forced to perpetuate; and should 
tremble also lest, through some other than me, it 
should one day be disclused, for,” and here Rosalie 
walked close to her cousin, and looked her fixedly 


iin the face, “well 1 know, and so, too, do you, 


Augusta, what would happen then—Clarence Hartiey 
would kill me!” 

“Absurd!” sneered Mistress Camelford. 

“Tt is the truth; as firmly as am I are you con- 
vinced of that!” was Rosalie’s response to her 
cousin’s derisive word and gesture; and Augusta 
was well car vinced of the trath of that, which it 
Was necessary she should appear entirely to dis- 
credit. 

“ Seemingly so impassible there is a latent hidden 
fire in Clarence Hartley's breast which, if aroused, 
would consume those who had dared to brave its 
fury. ‘The key to his true character was given to 
me by one who kuew him well!” Rusalie said, and 
heavily sighed. 

Aud Mistress Came)furd smiled, for she under- 
stuod who it was that had been ber cousin's ‘nfar- 


tuant iu this, kuew that Rosalie vas again thinking 
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of Arthur Gresham, or rather, that he had, et that 
moment, returned more vividly te thoughts from 
which he was never entirely absent. 

“ I will now leave you to reflect and reason with 
yourself,” said Augusta, “and will return in an 
hour to learn your final decision; employ well the 
time new given to you; and remember that your 
fate is now in your own hands, and will be what 
you shall choose to make it. A second husband, 
handsome, of noble disposition and with enormous 
wealth, which would be employed ¢o gratify your 
every fancy; besides that Hartley’s devotion would 
600n win from you alove which at your age cannot 
long remain within the grave of one for ever lost to 
you, and presently you would find yourself, in your 
second masriage, for the first time a happy wife; no 
fleeting moments of delirious joy, snatched from 
amidst dread and peril, as hitherto only you have 
known, but a pure and tranquil and lasting happi- 
ness which, one day, you would bless me that I bad 
promoted——” 

“Oh! forbear this mockery—no more, no more!” 
exclaimed Rosalie. 

“ Only this, and I am gone,” resumed Augusta, 
“reject, if you will, the destiny that I offer to you, 
and remain a widow; only remember, that in that 
case, you will, for all your life, be childless, too !” 

And Mistress Camelford swept, with her usual 
grandeur, from the room. 

Rosalie sat herself down and strove to think.— 
What was she to do? 

How horrible was either alternative which had 
been offered to her by her most coldly cruel, most 
atrociously-wicked cousin ? 

On one side, treachery to her love for one now 
lying within his tomb; and perjured vows, and lies, 
and horrible deceit to the man with whom it was 
demanded now that she should wed—and on the 
other side, an utterly hopeless despair for all her 
life to come, to behold no more her darling little 
Arthur, to leave him to the tender mercies of Mis- 
tress Camelford, and so to sacrifice him to she knew 
not what fate, but certainly, in such hands, to some 
most terrible doom. 

No, no! she must not do that!—that would be 
to prove herself most intensely selfish. Content 
to suffer herself, she had no right, ber heart would 
not suffer her, to yield her little son to the power 
of a most unscrupulous enemy. 

Her husband, now, as she believed, in heaven, 
would know how terribly she was tried, and should 
she now decide against his hope, would pity and 
would pardon her. 

When Mistress Camelford returned, and asked for 
a decision, for which she would no longer tarry, 
Rosalie said to her :— 

“ You would have me perjure myself at the very 
altar, to become the wife of Clarence Hartley ; and 
only so, you tell me, may I hope ever again to be- 
hold my child ?” 

“Talk not of perjury!” and Augusta smiled, 
and shrugged her meagre shoulders, as if she 
thought her cousin was speaking very absurdly. 

“T will call it what you please, but such would 
be the act I should ccmmit,” responded Rosalie 
“ Aud you tell me,” she continued, “that I must 
practise this vile deceit or my child is for ever lost 
to me.” 

Augusta slightly bowed her head in assent. 

“ But would he not be equally lost to me, should 
I do as you would have me?” questivued Rosalie, 
and her cousin did not answer, only looked coldly 
and keenly at the interrogator. 

“The deceit with which I should enter into 
second nuptials, it would be imperative I should 
continue so long as should endure a matriage, the 
very foundation of which, on my side, would be 
vilest treachery, most abominable falsehood—deny- 
ing a first husband to obtain a second, how should I 
ever dare again, even to my own heart, to whis- 
per his name, whom, do what you may with me, 
never shall I cease to mourn?” 

Mistress Camelford again indicated, by her ges- 
tures only, that her cousin had made another very 
absurd observation. 

Rosalie understood, but took no heed of Augusta’s 
offensive manner. She went on to say: 

“Since the deceit into which you would drive me, 
must be lasting, how then should I be able, before 
the world, to acknowledge my poor boy ?” 

Rosalie gazed peuetratingly, and as directly as 
Mistress Camelford would suffer her to do, into that 
lady’s cold and shifting eyes, expecting to behold 
her troubled and confused; but, she saw nothing of 
the kind. Augusta was perfectly unembarrassed, 
and replied coolly and deliberately, showing that 
she had been quite prepared to hear that question, 
and was now equally ready to answer it. 
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“ You would not be permitted, that is very clear,” 
said Mistrees Camelford, “publicly to own your 
son, but you would be able often to see and to em- 
brace him, and he would know you were his 
mother.” 

“ And what, as he older grew?" Rosalie, panting 
with indignation, cried. “ What would he think of 
a oe who was ashamed, and dared not own 
him ?” 

“You would make infamous every hour of my 
future life; would cause me to stalk through the 
world a living lie; would overwhelm me with 
eternal shame and remorse; only that, when it 
should please you, I might creep into some corner, 
and crouch there, hidden with my darling boy—my 
all of love, and pride, and joy on earth—and stealth- 
ily embrace him, as though I were a poor, un- 
happy, fallen wretch.” 

“ Hearken to me, Rosalie,” began Augusta, with 
furious accents ; but Rosalie would not yet be in- 
terrupted, and proceeded : 

“TI will not, Augusta, become that which you 
would make of me. Should you kill my son, I 
will rejoin him and his father in the grave ; but I 
will proclaim your infamy to the world, Augusta, 
and have still hope in the laws which you so reck- 
dessly defy.” 

“ Once more,” Mistress Camelford savagely ex- 
claimed, “ I have spoken; act as I would have you, 
or never more behold your son. @Vhere would be 
your evidence that I had stolen him from you? 
Or were it even possible you could prove so much 
as that, none the less would he be lost to you for 
ever.” 

Rosalie weepingly reflected. Much was she pre- 
pared to sacrifice that her boy might be restored to 
her, but not to commit that which Mistress Camel- 
ford had demanded of her. 

Rosalie’s silence now was too greatly irritating 
to Augusta’s patience; so presently she ex- 
claimed: 

“Enough of this! Will you become the wife of 
Clarence Hartley? For the last time, your answer 
—yes of no.” 

“Yes and no, do I reply to your question,” said 
Rosalie ; and her cousin was at last surprised, and 
greatly puzzled. 

“ Yes and no! 
quired. 

“ Yes, if you shall accept the conditions I am 
about to propose to you. No,” proceeded Rosalie, 
“if I may become his wife but on the ternts you 
have already dictated to me—that way, consider all 
concerning Hartley and myself entirely ended, and 
I will trust, first to heaven and next to human laws 
for the recovery of my little son from the hands 
which have so barbarously stolen him from me.” 

“Am I really to be baflled by her, now that I 
have gone so far, and when I have reached the 
very threshold of that without which all the rest, 
that has gone before, will be as nothing ? Will she 
dare thus to brave me? Uh, if she should—if she 
should ?” 

These were the unspoken thoughts of Mistress 
Camelford as she rapidly paced the room. 

Stopping suddenly before Rosalie, and striving 
to conceal a rage she found it impossible to subdue, 
she muttered : 

“Well, I will listen to your conditions,”—and 
she dwelt strongly, and with malignant irony, on 
the latter word ; “ that will cost me only a little 
patience, and I can spare you that.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed Rosalie, “I must disclose 
myself to Clarence Hartley as I really am : he must 
know the history of my past life; and if then he 
shall desire to wed, not Rosalie Rathborne, but 
Rosalie Gresham, the widow of his friend ; will pro- 
mise to be as a father to the boy, whom you must 
restore to me; then will J, for my son’s sake, and 
that you, Augusta, may obtain that fortune for 
which already you have so deeply sinned”—and 
Rosalie’s look was almost pitying as she said this— 
“ then will I sacrifice myself, strive to stifle the 
dearest and most cherished remembrances of my 
heart, and become the wife of Clarence Hartley.” 

Augusta's eyes flashed fire. 

“ What insane words are those which you have 
spoken to me?” she raved. “Or do you think 
that I am mad?” 

“T would that I might believe so,” Rosalie re- 
torted, very quietly ; “for madness, cousin, would 
be the only possible excuse for your great wicked- 
ness. You have turned my father’s heart against 
me ; have used his failing mind to profit you in 
your evil work; have made of him a passive, un- 
resisting instrument in your hands; aud you have 
robbed me of the only solace that heaven had left 
to a misery which can end only with my life !” 


What can you mean »’ she in- 
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And bitter tears wept Rosalie once again. 

Mistress Camelford turned away, as if about to 
leave the room. 

“ You reject, then, my conditions? I was cer- 
tain that you would,” said Rosalie. 

“ Yes,” shouted Augusta, returning, and walking 
quickly, and with ferocious gestures, back to Re- 
salie, whom she closely approached—*“ yes, and 
invoke what power you may, human or divine, 
never more do you behold your son.” 

“ T have been a disobedient daughter, but heaven, 
who knows how greatly already I have suffered for 
that fault, will, for my innocent child’s eake, at 
least, have pity on me now!” Rosalie cried, re- 
signedly. 

“And after having so long deceived your pre~ 
sent lover, you now would dare to tell him how 
prettily you have duped and trifled with his love! 
Augusta said, savagely and disappointedly.” 

“No, indeed,” Rosatie mournfully replied, “ I 
should not dare, with my own lips, to avow my 
long and culpable silence concerning that which, 
but for you, Augusta, he had long since known ; 
and so noble is the generosity of Clarence Hartley's 
nature, that the lover would have been, most cer- 
tain am J, converted into a lasting friend to the 
son of him whom he se well esteemed.” 

“You would, then, I presume,” Augusta said, 
“write to him ?” 

“ Yes,” was Rosalie’s response, very meaningly 
given; ‘‘and shall write now, in any case; and 
for fear of accidents, will myself deliver my too 
long-delayed confession into bis hands!” 

Backwards and forwards, round and across the 
room, now paced Mistress Camelford, her brain in 
a whirl, that all its skilful plotting was on the very 
brink of most complete discomfiture. 

She would see herself compelled to restore to its 
agonized mother the child of which so cruelly and. 
suddenly she had been bereaved—for Augusta had 
made known to Sir Jonas Rathborne what she had 
done, and he would be made a witness against her ; 
and Clarence Hartley’s sense of justice was so great, 
that however he might deem himself wronged, he 
would not suffer wrong, especially that which was 
indeed an atrocious crime, to be committed on an-~ 
other, not even on the woman who had trifled with 
his dearest ho 

All this flashed through Mistress Camelford’s 
mind as sife now paced the apartment, and mado 
her perfectly frantic. 

And of that which would be even worse for her 
to bear than all which we have already noted did 
Augusta think. Hartley would not believe the tale 
of his friend’s death, would seek him, and would 
find him living, and Rosalie and Arthur Gresham 
again would meet—in greater happiness than e’er 
before would they be re-united. 

Augusta sat, and soon grew almost calm again, 
and presently she positively smiled ; but it was not, 
could not, on her face, be a pleasant smile. How- 
ever, smile assuredly she did. It was evident that 
her thoughts had tarned into a more agreeable 
channel, that there was something yet to which she 
hopefully could cling. 

Rosalie, too, had all this while been thinking 
and reflecting, and she was weeping; which alone 
was sufficient proof that her thoughts and reflec- 
tions were of a very different quality to those of 
Mistress Camelford. 

At length the latter said, “ You have fairly 
conqucred me, cousin, and I will endeavour to 
yield with a good grace to that which I have not 
known how to prevent.” 

“ What is it you mean ?” Rosalie very anxiously 
asked. 

“ Simply, that as I perceive now, that it would 
be impossible to cause you wed with Clarence 
Hartley as I could have wished, and as I still be- 
lieve would have been best, why, write to him, as 
you have said you will ; since, on reflection, I have 
come to think, that so great is his love for you, he 
will forgive the little deceit of which already he has 
boen the victim ; and, Rosalie Ratlborne impossible 
to him, will be glad to ask for wife, the widow of 
his departed friend.” 

“You really accede to my conditions? You 
really consent that I shall write to Clarence Hart- 
ley ?” Rosalie asked, doubtingly. 

“ What else could I do?”—and Mistress Camel- 
ford shrugged her shoulders,—“ since you will be 
so obstinate, and will run so great a risk of render- 
ing impossible to you that wealth and happiness 
to which so certainly I would have guided you.” 

“What mystery is here?” was now Rosalie’s 
thought. 

“T will not, Rosalie, pretend that I am not both 
vexed and greived,” continued Augusta ; “ but since 
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you are so determined in your resolution, prepare 
your letter for Clarence Hartley, and when he is 
here to-morrow, you can, as you have said, deliver 
it to him with your own kands.” 

Augusta paused; but Rosalie did not speak, she 
was 80 perfectly amazed, so utterly confounded and 
bewildered by the woman who kept on dealing 
forth such strange and unexpected words. 

As Rosalie remained silent, Mistress Camelford 
just added : 

“Good-night, Rosalie—we shall, I hope, be, 
henceforth, better friends than hitherto, at all events, 
since Clarence Hartley's return.” 

And with a half-bow, and with what Mistress 
Camelford really believed was a very bewitching 
smile, this arch plotter quitted the apartment, to 
go and comfort poor, old, and now silly, Sir Jonas 
Rathborne. 

Left to herself, Rosalie could, undisturbed, cogi- 
tate and strive to detect where lay the duplicity 
which she was certain was hidden amidst that which 
Augusta had last, and with such great plausibility, 
spoken. 

 iatraie Camelford might, however, in reality be- 
lieve, that when Hartley should have been told all 
that he had yet to learn respecting Rosalie, that 
even then, he would continue to love his friend’s 
widow, and be anxious still to make her his wife ; 
but Rosalie, while thus striving to account for her 
cousin's so suddenly altered tone and manner, felt 
well convinced that Clarence Hartley would desire 
in the future nothing more than opportunities to 
protect and to befriend her. 

And as for the letter which Rosalie would pre- 
sently write, if Mistress Camelford hoped to prevent 
its reaching him for whom it would be intended, 
greatly would she find herself deceived, for, surely 
as she had said it, would Rosalie with her own 
bands deliver that letter to him who was now her 
lover, and formerly her husband's best and truest 
friend. 

On the following morning, Hartley had called on 
his now usual visit to the mansion of Sir Jonas 
Rathborne, and was chatting pleasantly with Mis- 
tress Camelford, who was feeding him with assur- 
ances that the heart of Rosalie was perfectly his 
own, and that very joyfully would she soon go with 
him to the altar; when Rosalie, with a sealed letter 
in her hand, entered the apartment, and, for one at 
least of these two, very agreeably interrupted their 
conversation. 

Rosalie had not expected to find Hartley there, 
had not known of his arrival, which was much 
earlier than had been his custom, and so, started, 
trembled, and was in great confusion. 

“ Ah! the letter!” Mistress Camelford exclaimed ; 
and then, softly to Rosalie, and as if wishing to 
spare herthe painful embarrassment which she would 
feel, in herself presenting the letter, said, “ Permit 
me!” and lightly, but quickly, drew from Rosalie’s 
hand, that most important epistle. 

Our Heroine had not thought of such an occur- 
rence, and so, was, of course, surprised, and unpre- 
pared to resist and prevent it. The next moment 
Rosalie was glad that her cousin had so relieved 
her, for Augusta walked directly over to Hartley, 
and gave the letter to bim—that, Rosalie saw ; and 
heard Mistress Camelford say :— 

“I pray you, Mr. Hartley, to read that letter in 
the privacy of your own library—and not till then!” 

Hartley bowed, and placed the epistle safely away 
fn his pocket-book. 

And now, feeling well satisfied that Clarence 
Hartley would presently know all the truth, that she 
had rendered further and vile trickery impossible to 
her cousin, Rosalie hurried from the presence of a 
man to whom she had written that which would 
but too terribly enlighten him. 

When Rosalie had quitted the apartment, Hartley 
cared not longer to remain there. He was anxious 
to be again at home, that he might read a letter 
which, though given to him by the hand of Mistress 
Camelford, had in reality, as he had good reason to 
believe, been written to him by Rosalie herself. 

Tremblingly, on the next day, did Rosalie await 
the coming of Clarence Hartley, indeed she had 

- great doubt if he would come at all, but he did 
arrive and in good time, his face beaming with 
delight; tenderly pressed Rosalie’s hand, and with 
no allusion then nor after to the letter which had 
been written to him, entreated that Rosalie would 
mame the day when she would graciously con- 
descend to become the wife of a man who would 
count his very life as nothing if its sacrifice might 
procure but one hour of additional happiness to the 
woman whom he devotedly loved. 

Rosalie was entirely overcome by her suitor’s gene- 
rosity, and yielded herself to a fate she had very 
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sincerely, and very earnestly, striven to avoid; and 
Mistress Camelford very gladly undertook to 
arrange the preliminaries of a marriage which she 
had done her utmost to promote. 

In great glee was now Mistress Camelford. 

“I told you how it would be!” she said, exult- 
ingly, to Rosalie. “ And how noble he is—not one 
word of the deception which had been practised on 
him, and concerning which, should he continue 
silent, you, cousin, must forbear from all allusion ; 
so will the happiness uf both of you be best 
sécured.” 

“My boy—my little Arthur? You will now 
give him back to me, will you not, Augusta?” 
pleaded Rosalie. 

“Oh, fear not!” smiled Augusta. “I have 
written for his retarn; but so far away is he. and so 
near your second wedding day, that you will be for 
the second time a wife before, by possibility, he can 
be restored to your longing arms.” 

Those words smote heavily to the poor mother’s 
craving heart. 

In little more than a fortnight after its arrange- 
ment, the marriage between Rosalie and Clarence 
had taken place. 

Rosalie had asked for no delay; she had resigned 
herself to that which had become inevitable. 

Poor Rosalie! her thoughts were of her first 
husband, even while pronouncing those constrained 
vows which bound her to a second. , 

Sir Jonas Rathborne had not sought to busy him- 
self with the matters which had been proceeding 
around him; had, indeed, grown to be a perfect 
cypher in his own mansion, and was, in fact, in 
mind and body sinking fast. 

Mistress Camelford’s fear was lest the Baronet 
should by some stray remarks, of whose consequence 
he would not be aware, mar the completion of that 
which she at last had brought to the very verge of 
success. 

Therefore Mistress Camelfurd persuaded her uncle, 
and very easily, that his health would not permit 
him to be present at his daughter's nuptials. 

Clarence Hartley’s mansion and that of Sir 
Jonas Rathborne were but a very few miles apart, 
and to this near home of her husband’s was 
Rosalie, by Hartley, most joyfully conducted—a 
wedding tour had not become the fashion in the 
days of which we are now writing; and two days 
after Rosalie’s marriage and departure from her 
father’s house, the Baronet’s will had been signed, 
sealed, and properly attested, and therein was 
Augusta Camelford, his well-beloved niece, con- 
stituted sole inheritress of all and everything of 
which Sir Jonas Rathborne should die possessed. 

But for all that, Mistress Camelford felt that she 
was not yet secure in her hopes of the Baronet’s 
fortune. 

“If Arthur Gresham will but remain where now 
he is,” was Augusta's uneasy thought, “until the 
Baronet is in his grave—which even now is yawn- 
ing for him—how welcome, then, would be to me 
the cowardly villain’s return.” 

And Mistress Camelford clenched her hands, 
and compressed closely her thin lips. 

It was about three weeks after the marriage-day 
that Mistress Camelford, while walking near her 
uncle’s mansion, was startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of aman who darted from amidst some bushes. 

“ What does your coming portend?” asked 
Augusta of this man, whom she immediately re- 
cognised to be her agent. 

“ I have come to tell you that the child is dead !” 
blurted forth Adam Burford. 

“ Dead!” echoed Mistress Camelford; and then, 
after a short pauge, and looking keenly into her 
agent's face, “So soon!” she exclaimed. 

“He went off very suddenly!” said he, witha 
most hideous leer. 

Mistress Camelford smiled curiously, but in- 
stantly checked that smile, and said, striving to fix 
on her face a sorrowful expression,— 

“ The poor boy’s death is to me a most unex- 
pected blow, and how will his mother endure the 
terrible truth ?” 

“The boy was seized with sudden convulsions, 
and was gone in no time!” Adam presently said. 

“‘And he is positively dead?” Augusta asked 
again, and with the same keen look as before. 

“ Of course he is, poor little fellow; my wife 
will tell you all about it; she isn’t far off.” 

“You have brought her with you?” Mistress 
Camelford hastily inquired. 

“Yes,” was the response; “and she is close at 
hand, if you would like to see her.” 

“Tghall have occasion for her, but not at this 
moment,” said Augusta, and expressed her satis- 


faction that Margaret had come with her husband. 


“ And, moreover,” Burford resumed, as he handed 
@ paper to his employer, “here is proof that will 
convince you beyond all doubt of the child's 
death.” 

It was the certificate of little Arthur’s decease, 
all in due form, and not a doubt could now linger in 
Mistress Camelford’s mind that Rosalie’s son had 
ceased to live. 

Augusta placed money in her agent’s hand, as 
she said to him : 

“You have been very faithful to me in all the 
transactions in which I have employed you, and I 
shall not forget that which was our agreement!” 

“I was quite sure of that, ma’am, or else——” 
Mistress Camelford flashed on the man a terrible 
look, and he stopped abruptly in his speech, and 
said no more. 

A messenger was despatched to Rosalie, to say 
that her cousin must see her as soon as possible. 

“ My boy has returned! Sheis about to give him 
back to me, it can be only that!” Rosalie, with 
glad anticipation thought, and flew fast as swiftest 
horses could bear her, to the meeting which Augusta 
had desired. 

Conducted to Augusta’s most private apartment, 
she found there Mistress Camelford herself, and with 
her, a woman who wept and trembled as Rosalie 
appeared before her. 

That woman was Margaret Burford, the patiently 
suffering, and all-enduring wife of Mistress Camel- 
ford’s fearful agent. 

“Poor Rosalie,” Augusta said, with seeming 
sorrow, ‘prepare your heart for tidings which will 
sorely test its power to suffer.” 

“ Arthur! my darling: boy !” almost shrieked Ro- 
salie, for it was only of him she thought, it was 
through him only she could now be struck. 

“ It was to this good creature, to Margaret Bur- 
ford, that I had confided him, and you will believe 
that she was kind to him,” Augusta said. 

“Oh! none can know how dearly I loved him !” 
moaned Margaret. 

Rosalie had every faith in Margaret Burford, and 
rightly so, for she was all, and far more and better 
that Mistress Camelford had, but an instant before, 
pronounced her. : 

Margaret told, amidst her sobs and tears, the 
story, precisely as we have already heard it, of little 
Arthur’s death, and the last words were spoken to 
ears that heard not, for no sooner had Rosalie . 
learned from one, whose truth she could not doubt, 
that her darling boy had gone for ever from her, 
than consciousness mercifully deserted her, and she 
sank prostrate. 

A second messenger was despatched to Hartley's 
mansion, this time to that gentleman himself, to say 
that Rosalie’s father, feeling himself very unwell, 
entreated that his daughter might be permitted to 
remain with him until the following day. 

Of course that request was granted by Clarence 
Hartley. 

At noon on the following day, Rosalie, shattered, 
crushed, in mind and body both, was about to totter 
to the carriage, which was to bear her back to that 
house, which was now her home. 

Augusta offered her arm to assist Rosalie from 
the mansion, but it was rejected shudderingly; and 
as Rosalie shrunk from her cousin, she said feebly : 

“Touch me not! Go, pray'to heaven for pardon 
—hope it not from me!” 

“What mean you?” Augusta nervously asked. 

“ You have killed my child!” replied Rosalie. 

Mistress Camelford violently started. 

“ You took him from his mother, and so he pined 
away, and died. What are you, then, if not a 
shall I say the word?” asked Rosalie; but with no 
tears; her bereavement was as yet too fresh, too 
greatly torturing, the time had not yet come for 
that solace which tears can bring to the heart, which 
otherwise would break. 

“Oh !” groaned Rosalie, “I devoted myself a sa- 
crifice, that my boy might be restored to me, and he 
is dead—he is dead!” 

“Endeavour to moderate your grief,” said Au- 
gusta, coldly ; “and let not your husband sus- 
pect —— 

“ Suspect what ?” Rosalie asked. “I need have 
no secrets now from Clarence Hartley, my 
letter——” 

“ He never got it!” Mistress Camelford exclaimed. 
“T made a rapid exchange, a little sleight of hand; 
and the letter which you wrote for Clarence Hartley, 
and which, till now, you have believed you saw me 
give into his hands, is still in my possession.” 

“Oh! she is a demon! a demon!” Rosalie 
shrieked, and fled wildly and despairingly from her 


father’s mansion. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


THERE are two points in which it is seldom equalled, 
never excelled—the classic chasteness and delicacy of 
the features, and the smallness and exquisite symmetry 
of the extremities. In the latter respect, particularly, 
the American ladies are singularly fortunate. I have 
seldom seen one, delicately brought up, who had not a 
fine hand. The feet are also generally very small and 
exquisitely moulded, particularly those of a Maryland 
girl, who, well aware of their attractiveness, has a 
thousand little coquettish ways of her own of tempt- 
ingly exhibiting them. That in which the American 
women are most deficient is roundness of figure. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that well-rounded forms are 
not to be found in America. Whilst this is the cha- 
racteristic of English beauty, it is not so prominent a 
feature in America. In New England, in the moun- 
tainous districts of Pennsylvania and Maryland, and 
in the central valley of Virginia, the female form is, 
generally speaking, as well rounded and developed as 
it is here; whilst a New England complexion is, in 
nine cases out of ten,a match for an English one. 
This, however, cannot be said of the American women 
asa class. They are, in the majority of cases, over- 
delicate and languid; a defect chiefly superinduced by 
their want of exercise. An English girl will go 
through as much exercise in a forenoon, without 
dreaming of fatigue, as an American will in a day, and 
be overcome by the exertion. It is also true, that 
American is more evanescent than English beauty, 
particularly in the south, where it seems to fade ere it 
has well bloomed. But it is much more lasting in the 
north aud north-east: a remark which will apply to 
the whole region north of the Potomac, and east of 
the lakes ; and I have known instances of Philadelphia 
beauty as lovely and enduring as any that our own 
hardy climate can produce — Mackay. 


HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 

Marketing.—The first rule of marketing is to purchase 
from respectable tradespeople, who have to support 
the character of their business. The second rule is, 
not to purchase inferior articles under the idea of being 
economical. A bargain is seldom a prize; and this is 
especially the case with regard to butchers’ meat. The 
best meat, and the prime parts, are unquestionably the 
cheapest in the end, although the first cost may be the 
greatest. In coarse and inferior joints there is always 
too great a proportion of gristle, bone, and hard meat, 
to render them truly economic. Trust only to yourself 
in marketing. 

House-cleaning.—When you wash paint, do not use 
soft soap and warm water, for that will take off the 
paint as well as the dirt. Small carpets may be cleaned 
by pounding them in soapsads, and washing the soap 
well out of them. The suds must be very strong and 
cold. This is done by cutting down the hard soap and 
dissolving it in warm water. Bedsteads should receive 
a complete scrubbing with soap and water, and should 
not be put up until perfectly dry. Always commence 
cleaning at the top of the house, and descend by steady 
and regular stages. Some people clean their houses 
with quietness; others make a great noise but do no 
more work The grand rule for facilitating work is 
system. Arrange all the work to be done, and how it 
is to be done, before commencing. Bedsteads may be 
freed from vermin by brushing them over in the cracks 
with a mixture formed of one ounce of corrosive 
sublimate, dissolved in half a pint of oil of turpentine, 
and the same quantity of spirit, such as strong gin or 
whisky ; this effectually prevents their harbouring. 
When first applied, it possesses a disagreeable odour from 
the turpentine. Great care must be taken of it, as it 
is excessively poisonous, although, from its disagreeable 
smell, it is not likely to be swallowed accidentally. 
Constant and unremitting cleanliness is the best means 
of getting rid of these pests. 

Pickling.—Do not keep pickles in common _rthen- 
ware, as the glazing contains lead, and combines with 
the vinegar. Vinegar for pickling should be sharp, 
though not the sharpest kind, as it injures the pickles. 
If you use copper or brass vessels for pickling, never 
allow the vinegar to cool in them, as itis then poison- 
ous. Adda teaspoonful of alum, and a teacup of salt 
to each three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with 
pepper, ginger-root, spices of all the different sorts in 
it, and you have vinegar prepared for any kind of pick- 
ling. Keep pickles only in wood or stoneware. Any- 
thing that has held grease will spoil them. Stir them 
occasionally, and if there are soft ones, take them out 
and scald the vinegar, and pourit hot over the pickles. 
Keep enough vinegar to cover them well; if it is weak, 
taxe fresh vinegar and pour on hot. Do not boil 
Vinegar or spice above five minutes. 


USAGINATION should be modest and retiring ; like 
the heart, emotions extorted from it are always less 
forcible than those that spring spontaneously. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. 
*,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Uffce. 


EXPLANATION OF THE 
PATTERNS. 


(See Supplement presented GRATIS with this number.) 


DESIGN IN BROIDERIE FOR CHILD'S 
SKIRT. 
MATERIALS.—Fine nansouk muslin, and Walter Evans 
and Co.'s Royal Embroidery cotton, No. 6. 

The outline of this design is worked in d /a minute. 
It iscomposed of a series of stitches, one stitch only 
being required to form the dot, and these close toge- 
ther. The large white dots are to be cut out and 
sewed over, and also the black openings at the edge, 
the scallop is worked in broad button hole stitch. 


SHEET OF 


PEN-WIPER. 


MATERIALS. — One piece of green chenille, one piece of 
scarlet, and one piece of gold-coloured silk or gold 
twist. 

With scarlet make 7 long stitches on a piece of 
silk; join, and make a round in double crochet, in- 
creasing in every stitch. 

2nd Round (Work with chenille and silk).— 2 
scarlet worked in 1 stitch, one green; repeat. 

3rd Round.—2 scarlet, 3 green; repeat. 

4th Round.—2 scarlet, 4 green ; repeat. 

5th Round.—2 scarlet, 5 green ; repeat. 

6th Round —Double crochet (with scarlet alone). 

7th Round.—1 long, 2 chain, miss 1 (with scarlet). 

8th Round.—Double crochet in every stitch (with 
chenille). 

9th Round.—Double crochet, increasing in every 
10th stitch (with chenille). 

10th Round.—With gold twist or silk, 1 long, 3 
chain, miss 1 ; repeat. 

11th Round.—1 single in the long, 5 chain ; repeat. 

Cut four circular pieces of cloth, and one of velvet, 
the size of the round which is worked. Work these 
at the edges in button-hole stitch, with twist or gold- 
coloured silk ; double each round of cloth twice, sew 
them together at the sides, and place them between 
the crochet round and the velvet, fastening them in 
the centre with a smal! fancy button, or work as fol- 
lows :—With scarlet work a round of long stitches, 
with 3 chain between,in every foundation stitch; 
with gold twist work 1 single,5 chain in each stitch in 
which the scarlet is worked. 


CARD BASKET. 
MATERIALS.—A piece of scarlet French merino, anda 
piece-of German velvet of the same colour, some white 
and green sewing-silk, 2 yards of narrow scarlet satin 


ribbon, half a yard of straw cord and a small bunch of | 


straws. 

Cut a piece of the cardboard in an hexagonal form, 
each side of which should measure 2 inches. 
for the bottom of the basket. Then cut 6 pieces for 
the sides, of the shape indicated in the engraving. 
These should measure 3 and a half inches from the 
point tothe bottom, 2 inches at the sides, and 2 and 
a-half inches from the point to the joining. Cut 6 
pieces of merino, the shape allowing a piece all round 
for the turning, and embroider a flower on each piece 
similar to the one in the engraving; the flowers in 
white silk, and the leaves and stems in green, and also 
cover the piece for the bottom of the basket. When 
these are all embroidered, stretch them over the card- 
board, and line the backs with the velvet, and sew 
them neatly tugether. Split the straws in half, and 
place them round the edges as shown in the engraving, 
and where they cross each other, fasten them down 
with a cross stitch in green silk Sewon the straw 
cord for the handle, and place a bow and ends, made 
with the ribbon, at each joining. 


EDGING IN CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 
MATERIALS.—1 piece of Mignardise, or cordon braid, 
of the smallest size. Walter Evans and Co.'s Boar’s- 
head cotton, No. 24: crochet hook, No. 19, bell 
gauge. 

1st Row.—1 treble, in the 2nd loop of the Mignar- 
dise, 5 chain, 1 treble, in next loop but one, 5 chain, 
repeat to the end of the length required. 

2nd Row.—1 single, in the centre ot the 5 chain, 7 
chain, 1 single, in same stitch, 5 chain, * 1 single, in 
next 5 chain, 7 chain, 1 single, in same stitch, 5 chain, 
repeat froin *. 

3rd Row.—1 single under the Ist, 7 chain, 7 chain, 
*, 1 single, under same, 7 chain, 1 single, under same, 
7 chain, 1 single, under same, 5 chain, 1 single, under | 
next 7, 5 chain, 1 single, under next 7, 7 chain, re- | 
peat from *. 


This is 


CIRCULAR CROCHET MAT. 


MATERIALS. — Walter Evans and Co's Boer's-head 
cotton, No. 18, crochet-hook, No. 19, bell-gauge. 

Make a chain of 15 stitches, unite into a circle, work 
86 double stitches under it ; 6 chain, * miss 2 stitches, 
1 double in the next stitch ; 3 chain; repeat from * all 
round ; after working the last 3 chain, work 1 single, 
in the 8rd stitch of 6 chain, and fasten off. 

2nd Round.—1 double in the centre stitch of one of 
the 3 chain, 4 chain, 1 double in centre of next 3 
pre ; Tepeat all round.. 1 plain in the first double 
stitch. 

3rd Round.—1 double on double, 5 chain, 1 double 
on next double, 5 chain; repeat all round. 1 plain in 
the first double. Fasten off. 

4th Round.—Commence in the last stitch of the 5 
chain, 1 double, 1 double on double; 1 double in the 
first stitch of the next 5 chain; 4 chain; repeat, 1 plain 
in the first double stitch, fasten off. 

5th Round.—1 double in the last stitch of the 4 
chain, 1 double on each of the double stitches, 1 double 
in the first stitch of next 4 chain, 3 chain, repeat; 1 
plain in the first double stitch. 

6th Round.—1 double on each of the double stitches, 
4 chain, repeat ; 1 plain in the first double stitch, fasten 
off. 


7th Round.—1 double in the last stitch of the 4 chain, 
1 double on the first double, 2 chain, 1 double on the 
centre double, 2 chain, 1 double on the last double, 1 
double in the first stitch of the 4 chain; 3 chain; re- 
peat; 1 plain on the first double stitch. 

8th Round.—1 double on the first double, 4 chain, 1 
double on the 1 double in the centre, 4 chain, 1 
double on the last double, 1 chain, 1 double in the 
centre stitch of the 3 chain, 1 chain, repeat ; 1 plain in 
the first double stitch ; fasten off. 

9th Round.—1 double on the double between the 4 
chains; 1 double in the first stitch of the 4 chain, 9 
chain, 1 double in the last stitch of the next 4 chain; 
repeat. 

10th Round.—1 double on each of the double, 5 
chain, 1 double in the centre stitch of the 9 chain, 5 
chain; repeat. 

11th Round.—1 double on the centre double, 6 chain, 
1 double on the last stitch of the 5 chain, 1 double on 
the double, 1 double on the first stitch of the 5 chain, 6 
chain ; repeat. 

12th Round.—1 double on the centre double, 3 chain, 
1 double in the centre of the 6 chain, 7 chain, 1 double 
in the centre of next 6 chain, 3 chain; repeat. 

13th Round.—1 double on the first double, 4 chain, 
1 double on the next double, 4 chain, 1 double in the 
centre of the 7 chain, 4 chain, 1 double on the next 
double, 4 chain; repeat. 

14th Round.—1 double in each stitch. 

15th Round. —1 double on each stitch 3 times, work 
the centre stitch of these 3 over the double stitch in the 
13th round, 2 chain, miss 2 stitches, 1 double in each 
of the 3 next stitches, 2 chain ; repeat. 

16th Round.—1 double on centre double, make this 
double stitch to come over the 3 double in the 11th 
round, 3 chain, 1 double in each of the next 3 double 
stitches, 3 chain; repeat. 

17th Round. 1 double on each of the double, § 
chain ; repeat. 

18th Round, 1 double onthe centre double, 5 chain 
1 double in centre of 8 chain, 5 chain; repeat. 

19th Round. 1 double on double, over the 3 double 
in 17th round; 5 chain, 1 double in the last stitch of 
the 5 chain, 1 double on double, 1 double in the next 
stitch, 5 chain; repeat. 

20th Round. 1 double in the last stitch of the 5 
chain, before the 3 double; 1 double in each of the 
double, 1 double in the next stitch, 9 chain; repeat. 

21st Round. 1 double, in the stitch before the 
double, 1 double on each double, 1 double in the next 
stitch, 8 chain ; repeat. 

22nd Round. Work 9 double, commencing the same 
as last round, with 7 chain between. 

23rd Round. 11 double, with 5 chain, between. 

24th Round. Same last. 

25th Round. 1 double on the 2nd double, 1 double 
in each of the next 8, 7 chain; repeat. 

26th Round.—7 double, commencing as before, with 
9 chain between. 

27th Round.—5 double, commencing as before, 5 . 
chain, 1 double in centre of 9 chain, 5 chain; repeat. 

28th Round.- 3 double, commencing as before, 5 
chain, 1 double in the fourth stitch of the 5 chain, in last 
round, 1 double in the next stitch, 1 double on the 1 
double, 1 double in the next 2 stitches, 5 chain: re- 

eat. 

P 29th Round.—1 double on the centre 3 double, 9 
chain, 1 double on the centre 5 double, 9 chain ; repeat. 

30th Round.—1 double in the centre of the 9 
chain, 10 chain, 1 double in the centre of next 9 
chain, 10 chain; repeat. 

31st Round.—1 double in the 5th stitch of the 10 
chain, 1 double in next stitch, 9 chain ; repeat. 

32nd Round.—1 double in the last stitch of the 9 
chain, 1 double on each of the double, 1 double in the 


| next stitch, 7 chain; repeat. 
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33rd Round.—1 double in each stitch. 

34th Round.—2 double, work them so that they 
come over the 2 double in the 31st Round, and be- 
twecn the diamonds, 9 chain, 4 double, work these 
over the point of the diamond, 9 chain; repeat. 

35th Round,—1 double in the last stitch of the 9 
chain, before the 2 double, 1 double on each of the 
double, 1 double in the next stitch, 7 chain, 1 double 
in the last stitch of the 9 chain before the 4 double, 1 
double on the first double, 3 chain, 1 double on the 
last double, 1 double in the next stitch, 7 chain; re- 

at. 
oer Round.—1 double in the 5th stiteh of the 


7 
chain, before the 2 double, 1 double in each of the 2 


9 


next stitches, 1 double on the first stitch of the 2 
double, 5 chain, 1 double on the lest of the 2 double 
stitches, 1 double in each of the 3 next stitches, 12 
chains; repeat. 

37th Round. —1 double in the centre of the 5 chain, 
2 chain, 1 double on each of the 4 double, 1 double in 
each of the 2 next stitches, 9 chain, 1 double in the 
Vth stiteh of the 12 chain, 1 double in the next stitch, 
1 double on each of the 4 double, 2? chain; repeat. 


38th Round.—1 double in the stitch before the 1 


double, 1 double on the double, 1 double in the next 
stitch, 5 chain, 1 double on the 5th double, 1 double 
on next double, 1 double in the next stitch, 7 chain, 1 
double in the last stitch of the 9 chain, 1 double on 
each of the 2 next double, 5 chain; repeat. 


39th Round.—1 double on the centre double, over 
the 1 double, 3 chain, 1 double in the 2nd stitch of the 5 
chain, 1 double in each of the 3 next stitches, 1 double 
on the first double, 1 double on the next, 9 chain, 1 
double on the 2 double, 1 double in the next double, 
1 double in each of the next 4 stitches of the 5 chain, 
3 chain; repeat. 

40th Round.—1 double on the double next the last 
3 chain, 1 double on each of the 3 next double, 13 
chain, 1 double on the 3rd double, 1 double on each of 
the 3 next, 7 chain; repeat. 

41st Round.—1 double in the 6th stitch of the 13 
chain, 1 double in the 2 next stitches, 9 chain, 1 
double on the last of the 4 double, 1 double in the 
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next stitch, 7 chain, 1 double in the last stitch of 7 
chain, 1 double, on the 1st double, 9 chain; repeat. 
42nd Round.—1 double in each of the 3 double, 11 
chain, 1 double on the 2nd double, 1 double in each of 
the 7 chain stitches, 1 double, on the first double, 11 
chain; repeat. 
43rd Round.—1 double in each stitch. 


| them tight 


44th Round.—1 single, in one of the stitches, 9 
chain, miss 5 stitches, 1 single in next, 9 chain; re- 
peat. 
| Under each of the loops tie in a fringe, cut 6 | 

strands of cotton, 6 inches in Icngth, fold in the 
| middle, put the double end through the loop, open it, 


/ and pass the cut ends through the opening, and pull 


Tie three of these under each loop, 


If this design is worked with No. 14 cotton, it will 
be large enough for a couverette. 


COURTSHIP. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 
BEFORE you admit the attentions of a gentleman who 
wishes to pay you his addresses, examine your tastes 
and dispositions very carefully; and settle in your own 
mind what are the most important requisites of happi- 
ness in a married state. In order to this, we would 
entreat you to seek for a collected and decisive spirit, 
which rests on itself—which enables you to see where 
your true happiness lies, and to pursue it with deter- 


mined resolution. In matters of business, follow the 
advice of such as are able to guide you ; and as regards 
the subject of marriage, turn not away from the counsel 
of those who are appointed to watch over and direct 
you. 

If a gentleman gives you reason to believe that he 
wishes to engage your affections, scck the advice of 
your parents, that they may gain for you every neces- 
sary particular with regard to his morals and disposi- 
tion, and means of providing suitably for you. If, 
unbappily, Ce.‘h has deprived you of parents, ask 
counsel of some one who will care for you, and on 
whose friendship you can rely, Remember that you 
have little knowledge of the world, and that your judg- 
ment has not arrived at full maturity. But however 
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circumstanced, avoid, as you would the plague, nny at- 
tentions from a gentleman whose moral character 
renders him undeserving of your regard. 

Let neither rank nor fortune, nor the finest order of 
intellect, nor yet the most winning manners, induce 
you to accept the addresses of an irreligious man. Men 
often say, “that whatever their own opinions may be, 
they will marry religious women.” This may be; but 
woe to a religious woman, if she allows herself to be 
thus beguiled. Supposing your admirer to be a sensible 
man, he will like religion in you for his own sake ; if, 
on the contrary, such is not the case, and you become 
his wife, he will often, though perhaps without inten- 
tion, distress you by his remarks; and in either case, if 
you have children, you will suffer much in seeing that 
your endeavours to form their minds to virtue and 
piety, and to secure their present and eternal happiness, 
are regarded with indiffercneec, or at least that you are 
not assisted in your efforts. 

Remember also, that no happiness can be expected 
in the marriage state, unless the husband is worthy of 
respect. Do not marry a weak man, he is often un- 
tractable or capricious, and seldom listens to the voice 
of reason; and most painful must it be to any sen- 
sible woman to have to blush for her husband, and feel 
uneasy every time he opens his lips. Still worse if it 
should please God to give her children, if she cannot 
peint to the example of their father as leading to what 
is excellent and of good report; nor yet to his precepts 
and instructions, as their rule of conduct. One thing 
is certain, that a weak man uniformly shows his con- 
sequence by contradicting his wife, because he will aot 
have it supposed that he is under her influence. 


TEARS. 

TrARs are a luxury, at times even a blessing; and we 
will maintain the fact, though, by so doing, we incur 
the ridicule of a few strong-minded women, and the 
impatient eneers of the lords of the creation. Tears 
flow in different ways. They may fall gently and 
slowly, like the drops from the clouds passing over the 
summer sky; and they may rush from their source 
with the impetuosity of the broad and rapid stream. 
They may pass away like the summer shower, leaving 
nought put sunshine upon the countenance; or they 
may allow their traces to be visible in the swollen eye- 
lids, the settled look of gloom and melancholy which 
chows that there is but a lull in the storm of passion 
or sorrow, that slight provocation only is necessary to 
open the flood gates which self-control has closed, and 
the torrent will burst forth with renewed vehemence. 

And how various are tle causes of tears. Joy, 
eorrow, sympathy will each in its turn draw them up 
from the well of fecling. When the soul experiences 
the intensity of some great gladness, when the last 
drop is added to the cup of bitterness, and the senses 
are benumbed by the weight of-woe which is pressing 
upon them, do we nov find infinite relief in removing 
the stone from the well, and permitting the bright, 
beautiful drops to fluw unchecked and unheeded ? 

Yet it must be admitted that there are tears often 
ehed which are the essence of folly, and the result of 
weakness and want of due self control. Can we 
wonder at the dread which most men have of be- 
holding a woman in tears, when we see many foolishly 
sensitive persons give way to a fit of weeping at being 
unable to obtain the gratification of some absurd whiin, 
or When they meet with trivial disappointments and 
vexations of daily life, which, more or less, all must 
encounter? Such tears as these possess no calm and 
sanctifying influence; they are but bitter drops of 
petulance and wounde@ vanity, and therefore gene- 
rally fail to excite the desired sympathy with their 
cause. None, however, can deny that there is a heal- 
‘ng balm in tears when they are the outgushings of 
irue and deep feelings, whether the cause be joy, or 
sorrow, or sympathy, or, better still, of sincere repent- 
ance. 

liow beautiful is Moore's description of the tear of 
the penitent as the Peri’s passport to Paradise— 

“ Blest tears of soul-felt penitence! 
In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know.” 


“ Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they lingered yet, 
There fell a ght more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star, 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dew d that repentant sinner'’s cheek. 

* To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flasa, or mcteor beam; 
But well the euraptur'd Peri knew 
‘Twas a bright smile the angel turew 
From heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Hor harbinger of glory near.” 


TRE Past.—In many disguisings the past sfilllingers 
around us! The dead past! It is not dead; it lives 
Jn the flower, the fountain, and the rainbow. 


TABLETS OF MEMORY. 


T love to cull the fragrant flowers 

Which strew the path of memory o’er, 
And oft in fancy wander back 

Through by-gone scenes in days of yore. 


Who does not love at times to sit quietly down and 
commune with the past and all its changes of joy and 
sorrow, of sunshine and shadow. True, there may be 
scenes in life's drama over which we would gladly 
throw the veil of oblivion, and forget that we have 
acted a prominent part therein. There may come up 
to us the echoes of a song breathed out in notes of sad- 
ness long years ago, and which we had well-nigh for- 
gotten. We may find here and there by the wayside 
some crushed and faded flowers that will cause our 
heartstrings to vibrate even now with the most tender 
emvtions, but only for a moment, and then to subside 
in painful throbbings, as the stern reality forces itself 
upon our minds. Perhaps we cherished some glitter- 
ing hopes, and anxiously watched over the beautiful 
buds of promise, only to see them fade one by one 
away, leaving us to gather the withered fruits of dis- 
appointment. We may have quaffed from spark- 
ling fountains the sweet waters of love, and found at 
the bottom of the goblet nought but the bitter dregs 
of deceit and faithlessness. When the sun of pros- 
perity beamed the brightest, and the skies seemed the 
fairest, the dark clouds of adversity suddenly loomed 
up and enveloped us in thcir dreary folds, shutting out 
every cheering ray, with no star of hope even twink- 
ling through the shadows of the night of despair. 

And yet there are many green bowers 1m the past 
in which memory fondly lingers, plucking now and 
then a flower to add to the number already trans- 
planted in her beautiful gardens, where the sweet | 
buds of hope, faith, and love bloom in fadeless 
beauty. 

Ah, yes, how often she wanders away back through 
the dusky shadows of time, and with truthful pencil 
sketches each scene of life, with mastcrly touch, upon 
golden tablets, that anon are hid away within the in- | 
most recesses of the heart, secure from every gaze but | 
that of ourown soul, when it retires to commune with 
itself. 

There is a beautiful picture of life’s morning hours, 
coloured with the soft, rosy tints that played over the 
cloudless sky of infancy and childliood, when thought 
first took possession of her chambers, and the soul set | 
out to reach its destination in the shoreless realms of 
eternity. As we view it there seems to fall upon our 
ears the familiar tones of a mother’s gcutle voice, soft 
and low as when she used to calm our childish fears, 
and hushed us to sleep. One by one the loved faces 
so familiar to our ecrtly drys pass before us, and every | 
nook and spot of cur old playground is revisited with 
an interest scarcely less than when our picture of fancy 
was areality. A little farther on we fad the horizon 
of our existence more widely extended, as the mind | 
iucreased in strength, and the star of hope rose up to 
view, leading us onward through ambitions flowery | 
fields. 

Thus we move on, step by step, in our career, new 
beauties presenting themselves at every turn in life’s 
pathway, and new hopes springing up to encourage | 
and cheer us in the performance of our duties. By 
and by, the objects we have so diligently pursued, and 
the prizes we have struggled for are gained, and then 
what pleasurable emotions thrill through our souls as 
we realize that a victory has been won. 

All along the course we have pursued are sunny 
spots, for life is not all shadows and darkness, the 
seed we have planted in sorrow often spring up toa 
harvest of joy. The teardrops that fall so thickly 
at our feet turn to brilliant pearls of happiuess. 
The clouds that hans so drearily around us roll away 
before the cheering sunshine of love and sympathy. 

Tis well for us then that we sometimes pause in our 
journey, and review the tablets whereon are recorded 
each precious token of the happy past; and while 
thus we search among the ruins of time for buried | 
gems, we gain strength for the future, the great future, 
so full of hope and golden promises. 


LIKE the two-headed eagle in the fable, which | 
watched with one head while it took nourishment | 
with the other, the man of the world must look at 
once within and without, unblinded by what is within, 
unalarmed by what is without. 


Don’T WAVE ANY CONFIDANTES, Lapres.— Beware | 
of entrusting any individual whatever with small an- 
noyances between your husband and yourself, if they | 
unhappily occur. Confidantes are dangerous persons; | 
and many seek to gain an ascendancy in families by 
winning the good opinion of young married women. 
Should any one presume to offer you advice with re- 
gard to your husband, or seek to lessen him by insinu- | 
ations, shun that person as you would a serpent. | 
Many a happy home has been rendered desolate by 
citing coolness, or suspicion, or by endeavours to gain 
importance in an artfu) and insidious manner. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 

GARGLE FOR RELAXED SORE TiRoOAT.—Cayenne 
pepper gargle, five ounces; infusion of roses, two 
ounces ; syrup of rose3, one ounce. Mix. 


BoLoGNA WASH-BALLS.—Take twenty pounds of 
very old and brown Castile soa}, shave or scrape it 
very thin, and place it in the air to dry; then add to 
it half a pound of cassia wood, and one and a half 
pound of gum labdanum, both finely powdered ; mix 
the soap and powders well together, and wet them 
with about half a pint of rose water. Now beat the 
whole well together two or three times at intervals of 
a few days to let it become quite mellow, then make 
up the mass when quite stiff into round balls, and dry 
them in the shade. The colour will be more or less 
brown. 

Wastt FoR A BLoTCHED Facr.—Rosc-water, three 
ounces; sulphate of zinc, one drachm. Mix. Wet 
the face with it, gently dry it, and then touch it over 
with cold cream, which also dry gently off. 


Rose Lozences.—Sugar, two pounds ; otto of roges, 
ten drops; mix with mucilage, very fine. Some add 
starch, four ounces, substitute oil of rhodium for otto 
of roses, and use mucilage made with rose-water. If 
wanted red, make the mucilage with an infusion of 
cochineal. The ingredients are first mixed, and well 
beaten into a stiff paste, which is next rolled out to a 
proper thickness, and cut into pieces of the desired 
shape, by means of a small cylinder or punch of steel or 
tin. The newly-formed lozengesare then dried by placing 
them on an inverted sieve in a dry and airy situation, 
and frequently turning them, until they become hard 
and brittle; observing carefully to préserve them from 
the dust. To prevent the mass from sticking either to 
the fingers or utensils, a little powdered starch, or @ 
verg li(t/e olive oil, scented with the same aromatic as 
that contained in the lozenge may be used. All the 
ingredients should be reduced to a fine powder before 
mixing. 

Wasi TO WuHITEN THE NAILS.—Diluted sulphuric 
acid, two drachms; tincture of myrrh, one crachm; 
spring water, four ounces. Mix. First cleanse witb 
white soap, and then dip the fingers into the wash. 


DResstne witn TAstre.—It isa very common thing 
to say, that such or such a lady dresses with taste, 
when the said lady has, in reality, no taste at all. 
What is called her taste is, in fact, the caprice of her 
fashionable dressmaker, the whim of her milliner, and 
the praises of those friends who have told her that 
certain articles are ‘**so becoming.” Her outward 
attire is simply an expression of her cntire submission 
to the dictation of others; and if it happens to look 
well upon her, that is no reason why she should be 
suspected of possessing happy taste. Taste, like an 
instinct for art, ia something to be systematically culti- 
vated before it can amount to anything more than an 
impulsive and short-lived liking for whatever may mo- 
mentarily please the eye. As a natural gift, left to 
take its natural course, it is an assertion in one 
moment to be contradicted in the next—an impulse to 
wear a bonnet suitable for an angel, and a cloak 
equally suitable for a Lapland belle. Taste must 
take lessons, to grow into anything worthy the 
name; it must study the laws of consistency, master 
the unities of colour, comprehend the effects of stature, 
familiarize itself with the subtle niceties of light and 
shade, and appreciate the difference between abstract 
beauty and personal suitableness. With a taste that 
is so cultivated, a lady can dress herself with far more 
elegance on five hundred a year than can she whose 
taste is uncultivated, on five thousand. 


Farina’s Eau DE CoLoGne.—Take sixty gallons 
of silent brandy; sage and thyme, of each six drachms; 


_balm-mint and spearmint, of each twelve ounces; 


calamus aromaticus, four drachms ,=root of angelica, 
two drachms; camphor, one drachm; petals of roses 
and violets, of each four ounces: flowers cf lavender, 


' two ounces; flowers of orange, four drachms; worm- 


wood, one ounce; nutmegs, cloves, cassia lignea, mace, 
of each four drachms; two oranges and two lemons, cut 
in pieces. Allow the whole to macerate in the spirit 
during twenty-four hours; then distil off forty gallons 
by the heat of a water-bath. Add to the product, 
essence of lemons, of cedrat, of balm-mint, of lavender, 
each one ounce four drachms; neroli, and essence of 


' the seed of anthos, each four drachms; essence of 


jasmine, one ounce; of bergamot, twelve ounces. 
Filter, and preserve for use. Dr. Ure asserts that the 
above is the authentic receipt, having been imparted 
by Farina himself to a friend. 


EcyprrAn CREAM FOR THE Hatr.—To three quarts 
of sweet oil put a quarter of a pound of alkanet root 
cut into small pieces. Let them boi! together for a 
short time, and then add to them three ounces of oil 
of jasmine, and one ounce of oil of lavender Strain 
the ingredients through a coarse cloth, taking care not 
to squeeze it. The oil thus strained off can be made 
thicker, if requisite, by adding to it a small quantity 
of hair powder, smoothly rubbed down with a small 
portion of oil. This receipt will preserve the hair. 


| 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC 


(CoMPOSED EXPRESSLY FoR ‘‘ Bow BELLs.”) 


Che Hew Pear 


BY THEODORE VON WERNICH. 
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